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THE NEEDS OF TEACHERS AS SHOWN IN AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. II 


PerRcIVAL M. SyMONDs 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Editor's note: One characteristic of recent research relative to teachers 
has been its attempt, among other things, to get at some of the more funda- 
mental determiners of teacher behavior. The author contributes to this by 
presenting, with illustrative materials, a method of study of the personalities 
f teachers through the analysis of their autobiographies 


A DESCRIPTION of a method of studying the personalities of teachers by 
an analysis of their autobiographies was published in the May 1943 Journal 
Educational Research. By way of illustrating the results of an analysis of 


autobiographies of fifty teachers, there was a discussion of the need for 
achievement, affiliation (gregarious tendencies), and infavoidance (avoid- 
ance of feelings of inferiority) .2 There has been a demand for a presentation 
of the analyses of some of the other more frequently occurring needs of 
teachers in addition to those given in the preceding paper. The present 
paper, therefore, includes a discussion of three additional needs: autonomy, 


enizance, and blamavoidance. 


AUTONOMY 


Another common need among these fifty teachers was what Murray 
calls autonomy. Murray defines autonomy as follows: “to get free, shake off 
restraint, break out of confinement. To resist coercion and restriction. To 
avoid or quit activities prescribed by domineering authorities. To be inde- 
pendent and free to act according to impulse. To be unattached, uncondi- 
tioned, irresponsible. To defy conventions.” 


*P. M. Symonds. “The Needs of Teachers as Shown in Autobiographies.” Journal 


' Educational Research 36: 662-677, May 1943. 
7H. A. Murray. Explorations in Personality. Oxford University Press. 1938 
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EXTENT OF NEED FOR AUTONOMY 


The tendency to break away from home and become independe: 
strong in these teachers, identified as present in thirty-six autobiograp! 
They could not, as a group, be called overprotected. On the contrary, ¢! 
show a remarkable amount of self-reliance and independence. Going 
school, instead of being threat to security that it is with many children, » 
welcomed as an escape from the home situation. These teachers as girls | 
that school was a reiief from intolerable home conditions. They were glad 
in many cases, to have the opportunity of going away to school and working 
their way through college, depending on themselves for support. 


There is slight evidence that infavoidance and autonomy are somewhat 
complementary. That is, the person who asserts his independence and 
attempts to shake himself loose from restriction is not the person to fec! 
inferior, avoid embarrassing situations, and refrain from action from fear of 
failure. Because both needs are so widespread among the group, this rela 
tionship is hard to verify. The following tabulation shows the combinations 
of presence or absence of infavoidance and autonomy. 

COMBINATIONS OF PRESENCE OR ABSENCE OF INFAVOIDANCE AND AUTONOMY AS 


SHOWN IN WOMEN TEACHERS AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 








Autonomy | Autonomy 
Present | Absent 
Infavoidance Present | 27 | 11 
Infavoidance Absent | 9 3 





It should be noted that.in 12 cases infaveidance was absent and in 14 
autonomy was absent, while in only 3 cases were they both absent. Thus 
while in a large number of cases both of these tendencies are present, the 
adjustment seems to be by one method but not by the other. One can only 
speculate on the reason for this, for the explanation evidently goes deeper 
than the present analysis. One can guess, however, that fundamentally where 
tendencies of infavoidance are present, a feeling of inferiority in comparison 
of the female status with that of the male predominates, whereas tendencies 
toward autonomy are an assertion of antagonism in competition with the 
mother. In most cases both are present; in some cases one or the other 
predominates. 


3 
| 
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DYNAMIC FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH NEED FOR AUTONOMY 


The most frequent factor associated with need for autonomy in women 
wachers was a dominant, strict, undemonstrative mother. The following 
jotations illustrate this influence: 


My aunt loved me, and gave me the feeling of belonging to someone; 
naturally I grew away from my undemonstrative mother who was busy hav- 
ing children and trying to support them. I had to go home, but soon found 
that I could not stay there. Therefore, I went to work as a nursemaid, and 
since then have been quite independent of my parents. When I wanted to 
go to high school, my mother said, “I guess you have Jost your mind.” So | 
worked my way through school away from home. 

* * * 

By adolescence my disposition was one of withdrawal, utter sarcasm and 
independence. Perhaps the necessity for early independence of my mother, 
by entrance of other children into the family, had some influence upon this. 

* * ® 


My mother several times threatened to make me leave school and go to 
work if I didn't behave myself. I lived in constant fear she would carry out 
this threat. In college she continued this threat, only to it she added, “I do 
so much for you and what do I get for it." When I was a sophomore in 
college I couldn't endure my mother constantly throwing up at me every- 
thing she was doing for me. I proceeded to leave home. I packed my clothes 
and left the house. I got a job taking care of a little boy for my board and 
room. Although the job was rather confining, I feel that I had a happier time 
than I would have had if I had remained home that summer. Whenever I 
am home for more than a week, my mother and I seem to get on one 


another’s nerves. 
xe * 


My mother has often said that to make me mind she only had to threaten 
to punish me, for the very thought of the punishment and the resultant loss 
of pride would make me mend my ways very quickly. I have often noticed 
the degree of independence which I have always felt necessary. Working my 
way through college gave me a feeling of freedom financially. This carried 
into my social life, and I have built up an independent attitude toward life 
in general without losing sight of the responsibilities inherent. 

* * * 

We were all self-sufficient. We had to be. The only single time I ever 
knew of mother’s combing my hair was just before the baby was born. I can 
remember how I buttoned my dress and shoes and how I tied the strings 
when they broke. The whole family worked very hard—but we stayed in 
school and earned our living. My self-support began actually when I was 
nine and a half. 
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Competition with siblings is another factor frequently mentioned ; 
connection with the need for autonomy. In some children competition with 
siblings result in a feeling of inferiority and unworthiness; in others it leads 


to efforts to assert one’s independence. This latter trend is illustrated in th 


following quotations. 


I developed some independence in high school for my sisters and 
brother did not go. 

* + * 

My sister and I were, therefore, thrown together. We were inseparab|: 
companions until separated through necessity . . . I have been satisfied to 
identify myself with her and bask in her reflected glory. I can still at a 
moment's notice wax eloquent about her many attributes, even though shx 
has been married and away from home twelve years . . . Her leaving did 
much for me—TI was enabled to assert my own individuality. There was 
more incentive to go on ‘‘on my own.” 

ees 


I can remember accusing my mother of letting my brother do things 
she wouldn't let me do. These remarks were merely made to gain my own 
way. 

* * * 

Restrictions cramped me, and made me irritable by thwarting my deve! 
oping independence. Everything was adapted to my younger brother. | 
called him the barnyard rooster! He was important in his own backyard 
I wanted to be where I could do as I pleased, without deferring to parents 
or brothers . . . According to mother's standards, he had to be amused and 
fed whenever he demanded—which was most of the time. At the slightest 
provocation, I argued, or, as my family termed it, “flew off the handle 
Thus life as a teacher in a small town several hundred miles away was some 
thing akin to heaven. 

** * 

She grew used to seeing them take her sister to a dog and pony show 
or a picnic while she was left at home. She grew used to seeing her sister 
given presents while she was forgotten . . . She was too proud and ind 
pendent to let anyone know she cared and so early in her life she learned to 
cover up all sensitiveness, to make people think she didn’t care. 


In general, the need for autonomy is traced more directly to the mother 
than to the father. With these women teachers the restrictions placed on them 
by the mother stand out more prominently than the harshness and strictness 
of the father. The need for autonomy can then be contrasted with the need 
for infavoidance. The typical situation associated with infavoidance is 4 
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erm, unsympathetic father and a mother lacking affection. The need for 
iutonomy is more frequently associated with a strict, restrictive mother with 
: father who ts not nearly so prominent in the picture. However, the fol- 
lowing quotations illustrate the few cases in which autonomy is ascribed to 
the father. 


I lived near the campus and was on my own financially, both decided 
advantages, I believe, in that they forced me to be independent and self- 
reliant. Not only was this beneficial to me in a general sense, but specifically 
it effected a more normal relationship with my parents. In the first place, it 
broke the strong tie which existed between my mother and me. In the second 
place, my ability to take care of myself brought my father to have a better 
attitude toward me, and he is now willing to listen to my opinion on matters 
about which I really have the right to make my decision instead of insisting 
that I accept his often too hastily reached decisions. 

* ok * 

My father was typically New England in his characteristic traits, quiet 
and stern and not expressing any feelings whatsoever, so it has been very 
dificult for me to understand him . . . My mother, who is a musician, after 
the death of a child threw herself more than ever into the interests of her 
music and began to neglect the activities and interests of her two present 
children . . . As I grew older I learned more and more to look out for my 
own individual welfare . . . I sometimes think I have an inner drive to 
prepare myself to be able to take care of myself as my security in this home 
wasn't very solid. 


(Both of these were foster parents and for that reason the cases are far 
from being typical’) 

In many of the life histories the need for autonomy cannot be related 
to the strictness and dominance of any one person or competition with sib- 
lings, but to a general feeling of restriction and the need for bursting into 
personal freedom. But even here one suspects that back of all the restrictions 
stand the parents, particularly the mother. 

I really planned on being a nurse. Everyone advised against the latter 
idea, however. By everyone I mean the school authorities, friends, the 
minister, and my parents. For once in my life I had enough gumption to 


proceed with my plans in spite of my elders. 
* * 


I went to extremes in rebellion against being cooped up. 
“* * 


I was very much concerned about “doing something” in the world, 
something that really counted. I was impressed with the futility of the hum- 
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drum existence of so many people . . . I have always had incentive in taking 
part in outside affairs and in forming and directing my own life, and have 
been self-reliant. 


One can also speculate on the relation of the need for autonomy and 
teaching. In many cases teaching and preparation for teaching may seem to 
be a welcome escape from home restrictions. Perhaps it is also true that 
teachers are relatively more free as compared with other workers in thei: 
opportunity for working independently, free from restraint or supervision 


COGNIZANCE 
Next in importance as a need is cognizance, which occurs thirty-one 
times in the fifty autobiographies. This need is defined by Murray as: “To 
explore (moving and touching). To ask questions. To satisfy curiosity. To 
look, listen, inspect. To read and seek knowledge.’"* There is some reason 
tor believing that women teachers overestimate their need for cognizance 
Accompanying many of the autobiographies was a sheet on which were 
entered self-ratings on a scale from one to five of the strength of the various 
needs in Murray's list. Frequently (in at least 14 cases) the need for cog 
nizance was rated high when there was no evidence for it on the autobiog 
raphy itself, One may argue that being wise and scholarly and having intel- 
lectual interests is part of the stereotype of the teacher and one which they 
gladly accepted as true for themselves. To be scholarly is a part of the 
general reputation which is ascribed to teachers which they willingly accept 
Actually their own stories showed that they recognized in themselves curiosity 

and the desire to know relatively infrequently. 


METHODS OF EXPRESSING NEED FOR COGNIZANCE 


Strangely enough, in only three autobiographies was there openly ex- 
pressed interest and pleasure in school as a place where one learns. This 
seems execeedingly strange in the light of what school stands for in the 
popular imagination. Many more teachers found that school satisfied a need 
for achievement rather than a need to learn. It is especially strange that the 
desire to learn did not bulk larger in these life-histories, when one considers 
how convenient and appropriate a compensation it is when one has to com- 
pete with sisters or brothers more beautiful or endowed with more attractive 


* Thid., p. 83 
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social graces, These three quotations are the only ones illustrating a genuine 

nterest in learning at school. “I always loved school, and I still do. Even 
lay school thrills me.” (Even this does not state specifically that the in- 

terest was in learning.) ‘Learning had always been a very easy process . 

| was anxious to learn, and in my senior year in high school decided I would 

ike to be a lawyer.’’ ‘‘My intellectual interest and curiosity has always been 

strong and I gained great satisfaction in that line from my studies.” 

One person satisfied a need for cognizance by travel but here an even 
stronger need for affiliation was also served. “The happiest times of my life, 
however, were those travels in foreign countries with a conducted party . . 
[his gave me real companionship and made my life richer and fuller by 
contacts made with people of all types and nationalities.” 

In two cases reading satisfied the need for cognizance. But in these 
cases, strangely enough, the need was expressed not so much by reading 
scholarly books but by reading novels. 


Reading was very easy for me and stories were fascinating. By the time 
| was seven I was using the library often. When | was ten I drew from the 
library from five to fifteen books every week. I often read two 350-page 


books a day. My taste usually ran to mystery stories or adventure stories. 
By the time I was twelve I had read Les Miserables and Vanity Fair as well 
as all my mother’s novels. When my mother tried to keep me from reading 
because she thought it was harming my eyes, I would cry until she gave in. 
At night I would read in bed with a flashlight or by moonlight. There were 
very few children in my neighborhood and no girls and this lack of com- 
panionship made reading more pleasurable than ever to me. 
* * * 

Reading meant so much that my punishment was having all literature 
prohibited for a given period. My parents disapproved of sex literature, but 
| managed a vast amount of this in secret. My tastes when I was thirteen 
ranged from Martha Lee's column to Guy de Maupaussant. 


This leads to a common need for cognizance—-namely, curiosity about 
sex. In these autobiographies of teachers curiosity about sex stands out as 
the most prominent curiosity. Psychoanalysts tell us that curiosity about one’s 
body, its functions, particularly of the sensitive areas, and about relations 
between people, is strong with most children at the ages of two, three, and 
four, and that curiosity about themselves and the world and people about 
them finds its source in these wonderings about one’s own body. Psycho- 
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analysts even suggest that school learning is a derivation of this early interest 
These autobiographies give some testimony for this belief. 


My mother made sex a mystery. If we asked any questions she though 
we had evil thoughts which we should not have. She watched the smaller 
children very closely and was very suspicious that we might be doing som: 
thing immoral. She would sneak up on us and I resented the fact that 
did not trust us. I found out that it was best not to ask any questions 
inhibited my desires to understand and know about the sex organs. 


* * * 


1 was allowed to play with these children occasionally, but had my 
mother known that the chief game was playing “house” with a great deal o! 
exhibitionism on the part of the boys, and mute acquiescence on the part ot 
the girls, she would have forbidden even speaking to them. Quite unbelicy 
ing and horrified she would be, even now, if I told her that my sex informa 
tion came from my older brother, who would have liked to experiment, in 
his newly found power of adolescence, upon his little sister. She refused to 
answer my questions, saying that I must wait until I was older, so I got my 
information elsewhere. Neither could you make her believe that a child who 
has gone to the public schools for a year has acquired a great deal of 
knowledge about sex, much of which is highly fantastic, very vulgar, and 
perhaps far from the truth. It is this secret grapevine of information which 
warps many people. For that reason I advocate sex information as questions 
are asked by the child, instead of the mysterious smile and hushing I got 
Even menstruation was never mentioned, and since I did not pick it up from 
my associates, I thought I was doomed to a painful death at its occurrence 
Even now, this confession would probably bring a smile from my mother 
without a sigh for the mental agony of the child. Yet I protest that she loved 
and cared for us unstintingly. 

** * 


When the time came for me to have further sex education, my mother 
felt inadequate and sentimental over the situation, so my aunt “talked” to 
me about the reproduction of tlowers. I was greatly amused at the whole story 
because hadn't I heard it from my older friends much earlier and they hadn't 
talked about flowers. They knew the facts. 


* * * 


I can remember having a period of intense curiosity about sex. Other 
gitls and I would talk it over but never seemed able to get the matter straight 


Curiosity and the need for cognizance took sundry other forms. One 
spoke of a fascination for puzzles of various kinds. Another relates it to a 
stifled need for acquisition. Instead of amassing wealth his interests turned 
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the direction of “acquiring knowledge.’ Another “asked who lived in 
each house,” and had a “desire to do things and go places.” Similar to this 
was a “general curiosity about people’ expressed in one autobiography. 


BLAMAVOIDANCE 


The need tor blamavoidance occurred in thirty of the fifty cases. It is, 
therefore, fairly widespread. One gets the impression from reading life 
ustories that this need is more complex and touches deeper and more painful 

rings than some of the other needs. This is probably not so, as all of the 
needs have their sources in experiences in early infancy which remain as 
inconscious forces in the present. But there is a subtlety and mystery about 
the need for blamavoidance which makes one believe that it is touched off 
by unconscious trends that have reared themselves higher and more insistently 


hun is the case with other trends, 


DEFINITION 


Murray defines blamavoidance as “To avoid blame, ostracism, or pun- 
ishment by inhibiting asocial or unconventional impulses. To be well- 
behaved and obey the law.’** Blamavoidance is associated with the morally 
reprehensible, and the indecent and obscene. It is also associated with pun- 
shment. It may show itself in the first place by anxiety, later by embarrass- 
ment or guilt, and finally by remorse and the need for atonement. 


DYNAMIC FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH THE NEED FOR BLAMAVOIDANCI 


In the autobiographies the passages which show blamavoidance induce 
speculation and leave one with many subtle suggestions as to possible origins 
of the expressed needs. Blamavoidance in its simplest form is shown by 
sensitivity to the disapproval of others, as indicated by the following 
passages : 

My fears are mainly of those things which arouse the disapproval of 
others or endanger the regard of others . . . Having failed in securing a 
position in the field of foreign languages, in which I majored I have felt 
rather keenly my deficiency in the subject matter of history, which I teach. 
| have taken several history courses in summer sessions and extensive work 
which has helped to ease my intellectual conscience. 


*H. A. Murray. Explorations in Personality. Cambridge: Oxford University 
Press, 1938, p. 83 
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I was taught as a child to expect punishment for sins. For years | 
thought all misfortune came because of some misbehavior . . . Fear of 
doing the wrong thing, and a too sensitive nature create in me a nervous, 
unnatural tension. 

res 

One might generalize that all feeling of blamavoidance and beh: 
designed to avoid blame or criticism arise in the first place because disap 
proval, censure, criticism, even punishment has been given. It would seen 
as though a certain amount of blamavoidance is unavoidable to the extent 
that disapproval must be shown and punishment given almost inevitably 
the process of social training. 

Sometimes blamavoidance is shown by embarrassment. Two persor 
spoke of blushing easily. Others are easily teased. Still others show sens 
tivity in various ways. Some are unable to take jokes made at their own 
expense. One person was ashamed of her name. 


I remember attending lectures as I grew older, and it seemed to me that 
the speaker always told ridiculous stories about a red-haired, freckled-face 
child. As I physically fitted his description, I felt that the joke was on me 

* * * 

I do not like to be blamed or ridiculed . . . I have always been “thin 
skinned,” probably due to parental criticism in early life that “people won't 
like you if you do that.” 

* * * 

The principal replied, “Oh no, not that one, she talks as though she 
had hot mush in her mouth.” From that day on I was almost afraid to open 
my mouth to say anything. I didn’t talk any more in class than I had to 
I refused to go anywhere that I didn’t have to go, to parties or just to visit 
friends, My classmates never said anything to me about the way I talked 
but I was afraid they would make fun of me. 

** * 

My middle name was, for many years, a source of shame for me. It is 
unusual and is seldom seen in print. An uncle once teased me about my name 
and even made up a little rhyme about it which proved to be very distasteful 
to me. Everyone thought it was quite a joke and soon each member of my 
family used the rhyme whenever they wished to tease me. I always did what 
they expected, when I became provoked. As a result of this constant ridicule 
I never used my middle name and would never tell anyone what it was. To 
this day I do not like the name and never use it in a signature. As far into 
my past as I can remember, I have always had the distinction of blushing 
just a shade deeper than anyone else. A brilliant blush was the inevitable 
result of either praise, blame, or ridicule. 
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This quotation suggests one possible significance of blushing. The rush 
blood to the face may, of course, be associated with anger. This person 
tells of her resentment against the teasing she received. Underlying the 
feeling of shame is a hostility and resentment which may be an important 
component of the shame itself. We are not told exactly what the basis was 
for the shame concerning the name. 
Blamavoidance shows itself most completely by a sense of guilt. Guilt, 
{ course, is a feeling which follows and is associated with a transgression, 
hame is associated with some sort of experience, while guilt is connected 
with the breaking of some moral code. In general, guilt may be felt over two 
hinges, forbidden love and forbidden aggression. In these autobiographies 
the guilt over forbidden love and any manifestation of sex is most clearly 
apparent. 


I have always been teased about having beaux by the adults in my family, 
intil I began to think that having beaux was something that should be kept 
1 secret. Teasing embarrassed me, and finally the embarrassment was trans- 


ferred to boys. 


* * * 


My mother inbred in me a very definite distaste for sex habits or any- 
thing of that nature—that it is a “wicked thing to do.” I suppose that is why 
| had no curiosity about it at all except for reading and even considered 
kissing something which “‘no nice girl does.’ I repressed thoughts of it 
which is why I probably felt guilty if I read in any books which referred to 
it in any way. 

** * 

I believe I was conditioned to some secrecy and shame regarding sex. 

| seemed to have a fear concerning sexual relationships. 


The next excerpt is most interesting as it shows a complicated state of 
anxiety and guilt. 


When I was eleven years old my aunt sent me a real although tiny 
diamond ring. I did not know it was a diamond and wore the ring to school. 
At recess time I left the ring on my desk. When I returned it was gone. 
That day my mother received a letter from my aunt saying it was her engage- 
ment ring. Of course I was heartbroken over my loss and the next day I 
explained the whole story to my teacher. She disbelieved my story of the 
‘engagement ring’’ and made me appear very ridiculous before the class 
when she laughingly explained how I had lost a “diamond” ring. I was com- 
pletely frustrated and could do nothing more about it. For weeks I would 
lie awake at night and cry over my lost ring. The injustice of this incident 
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and many others like it was that I cried and worried over it so long after 
wards. I repressed all my feelings openly and when my mother scolded m 
I prided myself on not showing any emotion. Later I would go off to some 
closet to cry . . . My mother ts very unbalanced, I think, in regard to sex 
After high school I always had a boy friend because I felt it was the norma! 
thing to do. When I decided to get married after college I had the very 
dithcult problem of telling my mother. I was very afraid to tell her and kep: 
putting off telling her because I was afraid that somehow she would spoi! 
my happiness . . . I still have that fear of my mother—the fear that I wil! 
do something to antagonize her. Very often I get into a state of anxiety 
especially about my approaching marriage. If there is nothing to worry 
about, I will think of something to worry about. If I'm not worrying, | 
worry because I must have forgotten what I was supposed to be worrying 
about. 


Many things are brought together in this picture. Anxiety about sex 
seems to underlie all. Even the episode about the ring is about an “engage 
ment ring.’ This worry is clearly linked up with fear of the mother and the 
mother’s repressive attitude toward sex. 

Guilt over transgression is very common and the following passages 


indicate some of the forms which it takes. 


I was gifted in dancing. I learned ballet and toe from a classmate, but 
my mother was much opposed to this. I felt myself a “black sheep” tor 
many years because of it, but couldn't give it up. - 

xk * 


My mother admits but one way of doing things, and that is her own 
She demanded prompt and absolute obedience of us. We were taught the 
virtues of hard work. I remember clearly the feeling of guilt that I always 
felt if I read a book. 


Then the guilt because of feelings of aggression is clearly picturcd 
the next two passages. 


There was always conflict between my sister and myself because my 
parents felt it was not necessary for my sister to mind me when she was leit 
with me. This created a problem that is just now being eliminated. 

* * * 


I seem to both love and hate my mother at the same time. In other 
words, ambivalence is strong. There is a sense of guilt due to the fact that 
I do not seem able to display the affection for her that I should and also 4 
fear that I am being suppressed by miy mother. 
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These many quotations illustrate the variety of forms of anxiety, 
embarrassment and guilt that these teachers carry about with them. There 
sno doubt at all that much of this anxiety and guilt concerns both aggression 
and sex—a fear that one has sinned, although perhaps only in fantasy, even 
by hating too much and loving too much. The pathetic thing is that these 
teachers feel the need for suppressing just these two forms of expression 
love and hate—which could give them considerable relief and happiness if 
‘hey could be more openly expressed and tolerated. 

So these feelings of guilt go one step further and develop into the need 
for punishment. Naturally this punishment was at one time actually admin- 
istered, or at least threatened; but now it is introjected into the self and 
becomes a need along with the sense of guilt over what may be only feelings 
which are considered unworthy. Two quotations illustrate this point: 


I was taught as a child to expect punishment for sin. 
* * 
My mother has often said that to make me mind she only had to threaten 
to punish me, for the very thought of the punishment and the resultant loss 
of pride would make me mend my ways very quickly. 


METHODS OF EXPRESSING NEED FOR BLAMAVOIDANCE 


How do these teachers handle their need for blamavoidance? Of course 
it gives rise to intense feelings of anxiety and guilt. Beyond this they resort 
to projection and religion. 

By projection is meant the tendency to see in others some of the very 
faults about which one feels guilty himself. By projecting them out on to 
another person, one is able (unconsciously, of course) temporarily to relieve 
his own sense of guilt. This tendency is clearly illustrated in several of the 
autobiographies. 


My wife declares that I satisfy my aggression need entirely with crit 
icism, not only of her and of what she does, but also of most people and 
things with which I come in contact, but I believe that at least part of this 
arises as a way of avoiding blame myself especially as I am very sensitive to 
criticism from others. 

* * * 

My brother, who was five years younger than myself, was carefree, 
noisy, happy-go-lucky. I felt great anxiety and dread for fear he would not 
do what I considered right and he was continually embarrassing me. 
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Here it would seem as though the person, having difficulty in keeping 
in check some of her own “dangerous” impulses handled her feeling of 
anxiety by being concerned lest her younger brother ‘embarrass’ her. 


The next quotation is from the autobiography of the person who lost 
the engagement ring, and indicates that she manages jher anxiety by pro 
jection, 


Sometimes I feel rather suspicious of other people. It seems that of late 
every incident of disloyalty that I hear of makes that suspiciousness more 
intense. This has occurred for a very definite reason. I feel that these fee! 
ings were laid down a long while ago . . . Even in high school my favorite 
teacher accused me of cheating. This hurt me so much I cried every night for 
two weeks. Even in the last two years things have happened which make me 
suspect other people's motives. Perhaps there is a feeling of guilt here 
Perhaps my own motives are not always so good although I don't believe 
I ever did anything intentionally that hurt anyone. At home I never did the 
housework to satisfy my mother. She continually nagged me for my laziness. 
Although I used to take extra pains when sweeping the floor I could never 
get it clean. Later I found out that my sight was so poor that I couldn't see 
the tiny particles of dust and so overlooked them. I could never understand 
my mother's seeming injustice. I was lazy, though, and would try to work 
and read at the same time or neglect my work for reading. 


Religion means a great deal to many of these teachers. In many cases 
they seemed to find a haven of peace and security in the church. Some told 
of a need for a sustaining belief. But in a few of the stories there was a dis- 
tinct reference to the need for some sort of opportunity for confession, for- 
giveness, and atonement. 


I wanted a real religion, a personal religion that was between me and 
God, not one with a lot of people in between. After much consideration and 
study on the point of the different churches, I made my choice. I began tak- 
ing instructions and became a Catholic. In the Church I find the formality 
and distance and quiet found in no other church. In the very fact that the 
service is in Latin and that you do your social visiting outside I find that 
there I have my personal contact with God with no one to interfere. 

* * 


Religion was a vital part of our family life . . . I was interested in 
orthodox beliefs but could net accept them wholeheartedly. Even as a child 
I could not believe in a God that would take care of his people and then 
make them suffer. Nor could I understand — who sang his praises on 
Sunday and gossiped about their neighbors at other times. Though I “joined 
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church” I was still somewhat baffled. However, in later years I embraced 
religious beliefs which greatly helped me to overcome my “ingrown” dis- 
position. 
* * * 

I was always religious in a sense and the most outstanding thing in my 
childhood was the time when I was given a Bible storybook at the age of five. 
| spent hours poring over the book and today associate the pictures with the 
stories I read. At the age of thirteen I went to the altar of a holiness church 
and had a very definite experience, which changed the whole of my life. 
| immediately saw the folly of the bickering and quarreling in the home and 
did my bit to lighten the tension. Prayer became a part of my life and helped 
me through some of the hardest conflicts which crossed my pathway .. . 
My religious life has held me steady all these years. 

* * * 

In that same year, I remember, too, taking fifty cents out of my room- 
mate's pocketbook. She made quite a disturbance about the loss of the money 
but never suspected that I did it. I never owned the theft but if I knew where 
to find that girl now I should most certainly tell her that I took the money 
and repay it with interest. Through fellowship with the Oxford group, I 
have learned that the above procedure is the way to an honest and wholesome 
quality of life and I have made and am still making restitution for past 
mistakes . . . I had my first real Christian experience. I am grateful for the 
experience and recognize in it the beginning of the change in my life—the 
change in which the center of the life moves from self to God; the realiza- 
tion that the purpose of life is not just to amuse and satisfy the ego but that 
each life has a part in the fulfillment of the large social good; that my part 
is to find that place or situation in which this life which has been given me 
can best be used for the fulfillment of that total program. In short, God has 
a plan and in that plan there is a need and purpose for my life. My part is to 
find that place. I shudder as I think of some of the experiences I have been 
through and the miracle of the changed life which Christ has brought about 
never ceases to be a cause for a grateful and thankful heart. He is, indeed, 
my Master and Saviour . . . In the second year after my change, I dropped 
into pagan activities . . . Something which to me is God, would not let me 
sink into a useless and meaningless existence. I had been retrogressing for a 
number of years before I began the up-hill climb two years before, so of 
course I could not expect to arrive at a completely happy and satisfying way 
of life overnight. 

















COMPARATIVE CHANGES IN TEACHERS’ ATTITUDES RESULTING 
FROM COURSES IN MENTAL HYGIENE AND 
EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


SALvAToRE G. DiMICHAEL 
St. Louis University 
Fdttor’s note: With the growing interest of professional workers in the 
teacher's adjustment as a factor in the growth of the child, attention has been 
focused upon means of securing changes in teacher adjustment. The author 
finds a course in mental hygiene more effective than a course in educational 
guidance. 

TEACHERS’ attitudes play an important part in the personality develop 
ment of the child. The psychologist, mental hygienist, guidance counselor 
teacher, parent, administrator, are all concerned with this factor in the process 
of child education. The experimentalist has attempted in the past to pro 
vide data on the attitudes of teachers toward behavior problems. As a result 
the experimental literature has yielded valuable information on the general 
subject of teachers’ attitudes toward behavior problems encountered in the 
classroom. However, much remains to be done before a satisfactory, adequat: 
knowledge can be claimed. Moreover, such data as have been obtained are 
not without contradiction as will be seen in the review of the literature below 

This study was undertaken to make a further contribution on the subject 
of teachers’ attitudes by attempting to answer these questions: 

1. How does a Mental Hygiene course compare with an Educational! 
Guidance course in effecting changes in the attitudes of experienced teachers 
toward behavior problems of the classroom? 

2. What is the direction and magnitude of the change in teachers 
attitudes toward certain general classifications of problem behavior, resulting 
from the courses? 

3. Will the change in teachers’ attitude, if observed, be in a desirable 
direction from the viewpoint of the child's wholesome emotional growth 
as this is conceived by Mental Hygienists? 

4. Do the findings of this experiment furnish reasons for some con 
tradictions in the literature pertaining to the problem of teachers’ attitudes 
towards pupils’ undesirable behavior patterns? 


PREVIOUS STUDIES 


In 1929, Wickman (12) published the results of a comprehensiv: 
study of teachers’ attitudes. A correlation of —.11 was found between the 
attitudes of experienced teachers and mental hygienists (12:122). Wickman 
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oncluded that teachers rated aggressive personality traits, immoralities, and 
violations of classroom conduct as unduly serious from the viewpoint of 
mental hygiene. Boynton and McGaw (3) worked out an empirical definition 
of problem children from actual cases of such children submitted by teach- 
ers. They deduced from the data that teachers placed least emphasis on basic 
personality aberrations which were of the greatest ultimate importance. 
McClure obtained the same general results but qualifies the interpretation 
by stating that “teachers are better able to detect the anti-social type of 
behavior than the unsocial type, or the former is more predominant in the 
problem children” (7:134). Yourman likewise found that “—almost with- 
out exception no teacher reports as a problem a child who does not display 
some aggressive, disturbing sort of behavior in the classroom, and that few 
children are reported as merely shy, unsocial, sensitive, withdrawing, nervous, 
tearful, oversuggestive, or unhappy” (15:338). Laycock (6) found a cor- 
relation of .83 between the attitudes of teachers in a Canadian community 
and the attitudes of the teachers who came from large American cities as 
reported in Wickman’s study. 

Bain (1) presented evidence to demonstrate that the postgraduate 
students of Columbia Teachers College who were enrolled in certain edu- 
cational and psychology courses in 1932 showed closer conformity with the 
ratings of Wickman’s 1927 mental hygienists than postgraduate students 
enrolled in the same institution five years before. It was inferred from this 
data that ““—the ratess in 1932 had been influenced not alone by an insight 
into the harmful effects of recessive withdrawing from reality— but also 
by shifts in social standards which place less restriction upon outward 
offenses—"’ (1:26). The courses which included specific instruction on the 
nature and behavior of children changed the teachers’ attitudes in the direc- 
tion of a greater similarity to the attitudes of mental hygienists. The courses 
which considered methods of training teachers without direct attack on the 
basic study of children did not effect a change in the teachers’ attitude toward 
problem behavior. 


In a study reported in 1935, Peck (8) had teachers report their reactions 
to the actual specific problems of children rather than on abstract items of 
behavior as in Wickman’s study. Undesirable personality traits were reported 
most frequently, making up fifty-three per cent of all the problems listed. 
The teachers “put upon behavior problems almost the opposite emphasis 
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to that reported by Wickman and by Laycock” (8:137). Ellis and Miller (4) 
submitted the rating scale on seriousness of behavior to 382 Denver teachers 
but under conditions somewhat similar to those under which the mental 
hygienists filled out the ratings in Wickman’s study. The correlation between 
the attitudes of the latter two groups was .49. It was concluded that ‘ques. 
tionnaire results are greatly influenced by the directions given and by the 
time allowed for the ratings’ (4:509). 

Recently, Wickman (13) reported a study almost identical in kind with 
the classical one of 1927. Three hundred and ninety-five teachers, and 63 
mental hygienists, psychiatrists, and psychologists from seventeen states, 
recorded their attitudes on a rating scale somewhat modified from the 1927 
instrument. A rank-correlation coefficient of .80 was found between rating: 
by the 1927 and the 1940 mental hygienists. The teachers’ ratings of 1927 
and 1940 correlated .78. The ratings of the 1940 teachers and 1927 hygien- 
ists correlated .35; and the ratings of the 1940 teachers and hygienists 
yielded a rank correlation of .70. The experimenter concludes first, that the 
data suggested that the 1940 mental hygienists have become more conserva 
tive in their ratings, and secondly, that mental hygienists and teachers arc 
presently much closer in their judgments of the seriousness of behavior 
problems of children than they were in 1927 (13:307). 

Investigators have realized that attitudes of other groups, particular!) 
parents, toward the behavior of children are also an important aspect of the 
general problem. Bott (2) obtained the responses of five different groups 
toward twenty-one typical and outstanding forms of misdemeanours ot 
elementary school children. She found “—that teachers and mental hygicn 
ists are looking at the child from considerably different points of view 
(2:18), the rank-order correlation being .41. Parental attitudes occupied 4 
middle position between these two extremes, as did the responses of public 
health nurses, and social workers. The parents’ opinions correlated .80 wit! 
the teachers, and .78 with the mental hygienists. However, the parents rep- 
resented a selected population which had taken courses in mental hygiene 
and child study. Bott concludes that ‘—the study points the need of agree 
ment on fundamental issues among those responsible for the child’s be 
havior—" (2:21). 

In another recent investigation on twenty-four problems rated by child 
psychologists, teachers, and parents, Thompson (11) obtained a correlation 
of .22 between the ratings of child psychologists and teachers, and a correla 
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ion of .40 between the ratings of white parents and teachers, Consequently, 

—the attitudes of teachers toward children’s behaviors are influenced 
more by home and social environment, than by the teachings of child 
psychologists,—"" (11:125). For this reason it is necessary that ‘new 
methods for teaching the understanding of children’s behavior must 
be devised if a mental-hygienic point of view be expected of those 
who supervise children’s activities’ (11:125). The present study will 
disclose some salient facts about the last statement, particularly with respect 
to the content of courses which may be expected to effect a change in 
teachers’ attitudes toward behavior problems. 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


In Table I are presented certain descriptive facts about the members 
of the classes in Mental Hygiene and in Educational Guidance at the start 
of the experiment. Both courses were offered at St. Louis University during 
the six-week surnmer session of 1941. 


TABLE I 


DESCRIPTIVE FACTS ABOUT THE EXPERIMENTAL POPULATION 




















Degrees 
Class N Women —--——- ,--- —| Mean Yrs. | Courses in 
N A.B. | M.A. | None | Teuching | Paych. 
Mental Hygiene...| 21 ~ 20 19 1 1 13. 6 2.6 
Ed. Guidance. ___. 23 19 16 2 5 16.4 2.6 





The behavior rating scale developed by Wickman (12:206) was used 
in this study. It consists of fifty types of classroom problems and the teacher 
is instructed to rate each of these on a continuous scale (divisable into 
twenty units). The scale provides for judgments ranging from that wherein 
the behavior is said to be “‘of no consequence” to that of “an extremely 
grave problem’. The rating scale was administered at the first and last 
meetings of the classes. Other students were present in both classes but data 
on their ratings were not included here because the experienced teachers 
made the only fairly homogenous group. The ratings submitted in class by 
other teachers who were familiar with Wickman’s study were not used. 

The teaching method used most frequently in the Mental Hygiene 
course was the informal discussion or socialized recitation. The class was 
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given assignments in the textbook (14) and other selected references, and 
was expected to be prepared to discuss the material read. In this way the 
experimenter attempted as much as possible to keep from affecting the 
results by forcing his point of view. In the Educational Guidance class it 
was necessary to use the lecture method more frequently because of the 
size of the class. The textbook (5) assigned to the class was used as the 
main basis for developing an outline submitted by the State Director ot 
Guidance (10). The experimenter followed this outline because of its 
obvious value to the class most of whom were to work under the policies 
suggested by the State Director. 


RESULTS 


The averages of the seriousness ratings made by the teachers in the 
Mental Hygiene class and by other teachers in the Educational Guidance 
class, both before and after the courses, are presented in Table II. The net 
changes in attitudes by teachers of the Educational Guidance class were 
subtracted from the net changes in attitudes recorded upon the teachers of 
the Mental Hygiene class and the resulting “Index of Change” is presented 
at the right of the same table. It can be seen that the greatest change in 
attitude was on the problem behavior of disobedience with an index of 
change of —5.6, This signifies that the Mental Hygiene class in comparison 
to the average change of the Educational Guidance class considered dis 
obedience relatively less serious after the course. The problem of masturba 
tion was next highest in terms of the index of change, being —5.3. Shyness, 
with an index of change of 4.9, was considered as a more serious behavior 
problem after the teachers had completed the Mental Hygiene course. The 
next important changes in order of magnitude were the problem behaviors 
of destroying school materials, temper tantrums, restlessness, and cheating 
considered as less serious after the Mental Hygiene course, of suspiciousness 
as more serious, and of inattention and nervousness as less serious. 

In order to synthesize the results in Table II, the fifty behavior prob 
lems were classified according to more general types. Almost all previous 
investigations in this field have explicitly admitted the arbitrary character 
of the classifications of behavior problems. The present investigator wishes 
to emphasize this fact and give it particular prominence. Differences between 
the results of various studies are due in a greater or less degree to the fact 
that the behavior problems were classified in diverse ways. By grouping 
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TABLE II 


CHANGE IN ATTITUDES TOWARD BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS SHOWN BY TEACHERS BEFORE 
AND AFTER COURSES IN MENTAL HYGIENE AND EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 



































Problem Behavior Men. Hygiene Ed. Guidance ee 
er — Tl i (F Ing) 
Type Specific In Fyy Ig Fg Po la) 

Unhappy, Depressed 16.1 18.6 13.5 14.7 1.3 
Unsocialness 16.0 17.1 12.5 13.0 .6 
a Sensitiveness .____- ‘ 13.4 15. 4 10.7 10.7 2.0 
z= Shyness 9.5 14.1 8.1 7.8 4.9 
£# Easily Discouraged ; 13.6 14.1 12.3 13.1 3 
= Nervousness ; . 15.2 13.8 11.9 13.5 3.0 
4 Suspiciousness aes 10.8 13.5 11.6 10.5 3.8 
- Sullenness _ _- : , 12.5 13.0 12. 7 13.0 .3 
Fearfulness ____ , 12.1 12.3 10.7 11.2 3 
Dreaminess 10.1 10.1 10.0 8.7 1.3 
£9 Heterosexual Activity 17.1 13.9 19.1 18.1 2.2 
=5 Obscene Notes, Talk 13.9 13.7 17.0 16.8 0 
Es Masturbation. _. 16.3 12.3 16.4 17.7 5.3 
ek Profanity ‘ bie 11.3 9.1 12.7 13.9 3.4 
Resentfulness ia danewiein i igiditickadia 13.4 14.0 12.2 11.3 1.5 
4 Truancy _- int 269 13.4 14.7 13.6 1.6 
os Destroying School Materials __- 14.6 12.1 13.7 15. 7 4.4 
425 Stubbornness._____________-- 12. 5 10.7 13.3 11.9 4 
Cas Impertinence, Defiance ee i 10.5 15.4 14.8 2.0 
ces Disobedience __- : ilk tite 14.8 10.4 14.7 15.9 5.6 
2 < Impudence, Rudeness _.._.....| 12.3 10.1 11.5 10.9 —1.6 
- Tardiness _____ 10.3 7.4 10.7 9.9 —2.1 
Smoking... ...... Serr 7.8 6.7 8.4 I -.4 
Au Somiing. . ; , 16.9 16.1 17.5 18.0 —1.3 
sa Untruthfulness 14.6 12.8 15.5 15.6 —1.9 
2% Cheating. ......... eee 14.5 10.7 14.3 14.4 —3.9 
3 Imaginative Lying iene’ &.8 5.5 12.2 9.1 — .2 
S = Unreliableness 13. 6 12.4 15.1 14.8 — .9 
se Lack of Interest in Work. 14.9 12.4 13.5 12.1 —1.1 
%o= | Laziness... ° ------| 12.0 | 110 | 10.8 | 12.6 —£.8 
=" Carelessness in Work. _______- 10.1 8.6 10.7 10.9 1.7 
a4 Inattention.___- faa soaks 11.4 8.2 11.0 11.2 —3.4 
< ¢& Thoughtlessness Ccsrin wilh tesla &.9 7.1 8.5 8.4 i. 7 
de Cruelty, Bullying eee fF 14.3 14.5 14.8 2.2 
$3 Doensimesring. ............<.«<« 11.1 13.0 10.0 11.3 .6 
ag Overcritieal of Others 10.1 10.9 10.7 10.2 1.3 
a Temper Tantrums. _- 13.7 9.3 13.6 13.6 4.4 
Z2Z | Quarrelsome sxe) 222 9.2 10. 4 11.3 2.9 
w Attracting Attention ________- 5.7 6.5 8.0 33 .9 
at Restleasness Se et ee 10.5 7.1 7.3 &.3 —4.4 
+e 2 | Disorderliness in Class. __ 8.8 6.6 | 10.6 | 10.4 2.0 
Oss 8.1 6.1 8.1 8.2 —2.1 
— Whispering Re masa = 3.0 2.2 4.6 4.0 — .2 
Physical Coward - 12.8 12.0 9.3 9.8 —1.3 
z Selfishness. __....__. 11.6 11.6 12.2 10.3 1.9 
s Reuresis..........- 13.5 11.1 15.4 13.8 -.8 
PA Suggestible = ; 10.4 10.8 11.5 10.7 1.2 
s Slovenly in Appearance — &.9 8.4 9.4 10.0 —1.1 
= | Tattling __- “ 5.1 5.8 7.5 7.5 7 
~ Inquisitiveness _- 3.8 4.0 4.7 3.7 1.2 











* A positive number indicates that, when net changes in attitude are compared, the behavior is 
regarded as more serious by the Mental Hygiene group. 
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together several of the behavior problems a certain degree of imaccuracy is 
inherent in the results. Nor is this difficulty lessened by a strict consideration 
of each behavior problem separately. Each of the fifty different behavior 
problems in Wickman’'s scale is not an absolute entity by itself. A small, 
concrete pattern of human behavior, although distinguishable enough to be 
given designation by a distinct word in our language, is not a simple entity, 
but a highly complex whole. For example, concrete behavior described as 
nervousness also may include characteristics which may be termed shyness, 
or restlessness, or disorderliness. Thus, even in the separate consideration 
of each abstract type of problem behavior, there is also a degree of in: 
curacy inherent in the results, including the further shortcoming of not 
being formulated into a generalization. 


An indication of the amount of agreement among psychologists on th: 
general classification of the fifty behavior problems was obtained by the 
investigator. Three college instructors who have given the mental hygiene 
course to post-graduate students were asked to classify the fifty behavior 
problems listed in Table II, using the generalized type suggested by Wick 
man, and listed at the left of the table. It was found that twenty-nine of 
the fifty behavior problems, or fifty-eight per cent, were similarly classified 
by all three instructors; eighteen, or thirty-six per cent were similarly clas 
sified by two instructors; and on only three, or six per cent of the total, was 
there no agreement at all. 


The classifications made from the lists submitted by the three psy 
chologists are indicated in Table I]. Then, in Table III, the averages of the 
behavior problems under each general-type classification have been calculated 
for the 1927 and 1940 mental hygienists of Wickman’s studies, for the 
Mental Hygiene and Educational Guidance classes of the present study, and 
for the 1927 and 1940 teachers used in Wickman’s study. In order to in 
clude the average ratings of the 1940 mental hygienists and 1940 teachers 
who were used in Wickman’s study, an arithmetical correction of the ratings 
was made. The ratings on the new scale ranged from + 3 to — 12, and 
in an attempt to make them comparable to the older scalings from 0 to 20, 
the experimenter added 3 to the averages, then multiplied by 1.33 (ie 
20/15) with all results recorded in positive numbers. The index of change 
shown in the last column of Table III states numerically the net change 
between the initial and final averages for the Mental Hygiene class minus 
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the total net change under each classification for the Educational Guidance 
class. The rank order of the averages of the general types of behavior can 
be readily compared by noting the numbers within the parenthesis in each 
column. 


From an analysis of the indices of change, it can be seen that the Men 
tal Hygiene course, compared to the Educational Guidance course, was to 
make the teachers view withdrawing, recessive types of behavior as morc 
serious. Otherwise, all other general types of behavior were regarded as 
less serious, with immoralities, and violations of class orderliness, showing 
the greatest change in the direction of being regarded as less serious. On the 
whole, the teachers taking the Mental Hygiene course showed a disposition 
at the end of the experiment to view all types of behavior except the with 
drawing, recessive type with greater tolerance. It is important to note that 
behavior which would disrupt the teaching process in the classroom, for 
example, aggressive behavior, transgressions against authority, and the stu 
dent's lack of application to school work, was viewed as less consequential 
by the teachers after they had studied Mental Hygiene. 

Another interesting aspect of the results of the classification as made 
in this study is the appearance of a discrepancy between the interpretation 
made by Wickman on the attitude of the 1927 teachers in his study toward 
problems relating to violations of class orderliness. According to Wickman, 
the latter type of behavior was regarded as more serious than aggressive 
behavior and withdrawing behavior, but according to the classification used 
in this study, violations of class orderliness stood out as least serious. This 
was true even when Wickman’s own 1927 data were used but the classifica 
tion of the behaviors was made according to the plan of the present study 

Prescinding from the questions of which interpretation is correct, the 
fact remains that conclusions between different studies will disagree to some 
extent merely because of the arbitrary nature of such classification. This 
indicates that psychologists differ among themselves on the significance of 
certain types of behavior problems. This disagreement makes for a lack of 
definiteness in teaching novices the mental hygiene point of view toward 
these behavior problems. Besides, data in Wickman’s recent study and the 
results presented below suggest that the viewpoint of hygienists on the seri- 
ousness of certain type of behavior problems has changed between 1927 and 
1940. Probably, the modern viewpoint is in process of modification. 
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Besides the determination of the amounts, and general trend, of the 
changes in the attitudes of teachers, this investigation also attempted to 
measure the degree of conformity shown by the classes in Mental Hygiene 
and Educational Guidance, both before and after the courses, with the at- 
titudes of mental hygienists as reported in Wickman’'s studies. By observing 
these changes, a measure could be obtained of the effects of the two courses 
upon the students’ seriousness ratings as these are related to the hygienic 
point of view. The pertinent measures of product-moment correlations and 
the critical ratios between certain differences are presented in Table IV. 

The two classes initially manifested a high degree of similarity between 
average seriousness ratings, the coefficient being .83. This was almost the 
same as the correlations between the initial seriousness ratings of each of the 
two classes with those of the 1940 Wickman’s teachers, both coefficients 
being .85. This indicates that the populations used in this study correspond 
with Wickman’s teachers to a high degree in their attitudes toward the 
behavior problems. 

However, the statistical data seem to infer that the Educational Guid- 
ance and Mental Hygiene classes were not too closely matched in their initial 
attitudes toward the behavior problems. The initial average ratings of the 
Educational Guidance class correlated lower with the mental hygienist’s 
ratings than did the initial ratings of the Mental Hygiene class. The initial 
ratings of the Guidance class correlated .29 with the 1927 mental hygienists, 
as against .49 between the initial ratings of the Mental Hygiene class and 
1927 hygienists. At the start of the courses, the ratings of the Guidance 
class correlated .55 with the 1940 Wickman’s hygienists, whereas the ratings 
of the Mental Hygiene class correlated .70 with the 1940 mental hygienists. 
Thus, the Mental Hygiene class had a tendency to rate the behavior problems 
more like the mental hygienists than did the Educational Guidance class, 
even before the courses began. It would seem that the teachers in the Mental 
Hygiene class had a greater interest in the mental hygienic point of view 
before taking the course. This partially may have influenced them in selecting 
the course among other possible offerings in the summer session. 

The Educational Guidance course did not produce any noteworthy 
changes in the relative position of the seriousness ratings of the teachers 
toward behavior problems. The correlation between average initial and final 
scores was .94, Moreover, their attitudes toward behavior problems both 
before and after the course, as compared to the mental hygienists, remained 
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almost the same. The average ratings of the Guidance class correlated at the 
beginning and end of the course with those of the 1927 mental hygienists 
29 and .28 respectively, and with the 1940 mental hygienists .55 and .56 
respectively. These are purely chance differences as indicated by the ver; 
low critical ratios. 

TABLE IV 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN AVERAGE SERIOUSNESS RATINGS ON Fifty CLASSROOM 
BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS BY EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE CLASS, MENTAL HYGIENE 
CLASS, AND THE 1927 MENTAL HYGIENISTS, 1940 TEACHERS, AND 
1940 MENTAL HYGIENISTS, OF WICKMAN’'S STUDIES 











j = 
o | o* | Critical 
Groups | r | r | Diff. D | Ratio 
' | 
Guid. Class Init. va. Fin .94 | .02 | 
| | 11 | . 05 2.2 
M. Hyg. Clase Init. va. Fin. 83 4 | | 
| | 
Init. Guid. Class vs. Init. M. Hyg. Class re oa ey 
22 | .06 3.7 
Init. Guid. Class va. Fin. M. Hyg. Class 61 09 
Fin. Guid. Clase va. Init. M. Hyg. Class a9 | 03 
| 22 On 8, 
Fin. Guid. Class = vas. Fin. M. Hyg. Claas 67 .08 
‘27 M. Hygienists vs. Init. M. Hyg. Class 49 11 
| . 23 07 3.3 
‘27 M. Hygienists vs. Fin. M. Hyg. Class . 72 07 
‘27 M. Hygienists va. Init. Guid. Class . 29 .13 
1 . 15 a 
‘27 M. Hygienists vs. Fin. Guid. Class 28 .13 | 
| 
"40 Teachers va. Init. Guid. Class RS 04 | | 
. 03 03 1.0 
"40 Teachers vs. Fin. Guid. Class 88 03 
‘40 Teachers vs. Init. M. Hyg. Class . 85 .04 
18 07 2.6 
"40 Teachers vs. Fin. M. Hyg. Clase . 67 08 | 
"40 M. Hygienists va. Init. Guid. Class . 55 .10 
ol 13 1 
"40 M. Hygienists vs. Fin. Guid. Class . 56 10 
"40 M. Hygienista wa. Init. M. Hyg. Claas 70 07 
oR 06 1.3 
‘40 M. Hygienists ve. Fin. M. Hyg. Class | 78 06 
| 














* Determined by formulas which take account of correlation between r'a; ¢. f., C. C. Peters and 
W. R. VanVoorhis, Statistical Procedures and Their Mathematical Bases. McGraw-Hill Book Co, 
Inc., 1940, p. 185. 

The course in Mental Hygiene produced an appreciable change in the re 
lative position of the seriousness ratings of the teachings toward the behavior 
problems of the classroom. The correlation between the intial and final 
average seriousness ratings was .83. The latter is to be compared with the 
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coefhcient of .94 shown by the Guidance class; the critical ratio between 
the differences was 2.2, which is significant at the five per cent level of 
confidence. Furthermore, the changes in attitudes of the Mental Hygiene 
class were statistically significant as determined by the differences between 
correlation coefficients when the average initial, and then the final, ratings 
were compared with certain normative scores. Thus, when the intial and 
the final ratings of the class were correlated against initial Guidance-class 
ratings, the correlations changed from .83 to .61, and yielded a critical ratio 
of 3.7; when correlated against final Guidance-class ratings, the correlations 
were .89 and .67, and the difference yielded a critical ratio of 3.7; and when 
correlated against Wickman’s 1940 teachers’ ratings, the coefficient changed 
from .85 to .67, and the difference yielded a critical ratio of 2.6. 


These changes in seriousness ratings of the teachers in the Mental 
Hygiene class were in the direction of greater conformity with the attitudes 
of mental hygienists. The correlation coefficient changed from .49 to .72 
when the initial, and then the final, scores of the Mental Hygiene class 
were compafed with the average ratings of the 1927 mental hygienists. 
This difference is highly significant, being statistically reliable at the one 
per cent level of confidence. Compared to the 1940 mental hygienists, the 
initial ratings of the Mental Hygiene class showed a correlation of .70, 
whereas the final average scores made the correlation rise to .78. This dif- 
ference did not yiéld a statistically significant critical ratio, nevertheless, the 
difference may be real without appearing so statistically in this single study 
because the number of cases is not large enough. Probably, this is true for 
another reason, namely, that it is more difficult to obtain greater conformity 
of viewpoint between teachers and professional mental hygienists after a 
certain high amount of agreement already has been accomplished. 


Therefore, the Educational Guidance course effected no material 
change in the attitudes of the teachers toward behavior problems encoun. 
tered in the classroom. The amount of agreement between the expressed at- 
titudes of the teachers and those of the professional mental hygienists was 
almost the same both before and after the course. The Mental Hygiene course 
did produce a change in the attitudes of the experienced teachers in the 
class. The change was toward a closer agreement with the attitudes of 
mental hygienists, the final correlation being .78. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1. A course in Educational Guidance did not change to any note 
worthy extent the attitudes of experienced teachers toward fifty behavior 
problems which are commonly found in the classroom. 

2. There was found an appreciable change in the attitudes of experi- 
enced teachers toward particular behavior problems as a result of a course 
in Mental Hygiene, given in a six-weeks’ summer session. It caused teachers 
to change their attitudes so as to regard withdrawing, recessive behavior as 
more serious, and to view as less serious, aggressive behavior, transgressions 
against authority, and student's lack of application to school work. 

3. When behavior problems are classified as to general types, some dis 
agreement will be found among psychologists as to the general types under 
which the specific kinds of problem behavior should be listed. 

4. This disagreement accounts to some extent for the inconsistent 
results and interpretations of results among studies in this field. 

5. The change in the attitudes of the teachers toward behavior prob- 
lems encountered in the classroom effected by a course in Mental Hygiene 
was in the direction of greater conformity with the expressed attitudes of 
mental hygienists. 


SIGNIFICANCE 


Teachers, counselors, and educators should fully understand and appre- 
ciate the effect of the student's present behavior upon his future personality 
growth. Without this appreciation, the guidance program may not be psy 
chologically sound. The present study indicates that the Educational Guidance 
course as taught in this experiment will not furnish adequate stimuli for the 
adoption of the modern mental-hygienic viewpoint by experienced teachers. 
To accomplish this, it appears that a type of course must be given which 
covers more than the philosophy of guidance, its program, recommendations, 
and administrative set-up. The courses which consider the nature of the child, 
and the causes of human behavior, can be expected to inculcate the modern 
viewpoint of mental hygiene. Teachers and counselors, therefore, who expect 
to assist students in solving perplexing problems of school and life, ought 
to be given specific instruction in the understanding of human personality. 
its causes, modes of behavior, and outlets of energy. This psychological point 
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of view must be harmonized with the individual's personal and social nature. 
Out of such a harmony will be possible a maximally effective and wholesome 


guidance. 
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SOME NEXT STEPS IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


CLirForD Woopy 
University of Michigan 


Editor's note: There is wide spread interest in improved methods of 
teacher education. The author reviews some next steps in this field. 


IT SEEMS rather hazardous for one, not a member of the Committee* 
and not having had the privilege of reading or hearing the reports of the 
various sub-committees and the discussion thereof, to venture to say ‘what 
should be the next steps, to be taken in the state, on the problem of teacher 
education?”” Nevertheless, on the basis of his observations of the status of 
teacher education in the State of Michigan and in the nation, the writer wil! 
set forth some next steps which he thinks should be undertaken. These steps 
will be outlined and discussed in rather dogmatic fashion. 


1. Provision should be made for setting up a permanent council for the 
continuous study of teacher education. The work of the present Committee 
on Teacher Education should be continued. If the expenditure of $50,000 
or more for the study of teacher education in Michigan is justifiable, surely 
the activities undertaken should not cease as soon as the money allotted is 
expended. 

This Council on Teacher Education may be organized under the auspices 
of one of three agencies: the State Board of Education, the Department 
of Public Instruction, or the Michigan Education Association. Attachment 
of the Council to one of these three agencies would guarantee that some 
permanent agency would assume responsibility for making the Council a 
going concern. The writer has no conviction as to the exact pattern of 
membership on the Council, but he suggests that there be one representative 
from each of the following: 


Each state institution which is engaged in teacher education 
Wayne University 

The Association of Private and Denominational Colleges 

The Executive Secretary of the Michigan Education Association 


The State Department of Education, and 


* Michigan State Committee on Teacher Education 
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The following associations in the Department of the Michigan Educa- 
tion Association: 


Conference of City Superintendents 
Elementary School Principals 
Secondary Schoo! Association 
Association for Childhood Education 


This Council should elect from its membership an executive committee 
of five, with either the executive secretary of the Michigan Education Asso- 
ciation or the representative from the State Department of Public Instruction 
to serve as ex-officio secretary. This Council should provide for annual or 
semi-annual meetings devoted to the consideration of various aspects of 
the problems of teacher education. The Council should publicize, through 
the ex-officio secretary, the latest developments and research pertaining to 
programs of teacher education. It should stimulate continuous evaluation of 
the results achieved through existing programs. It should encourage the va 
rious institutions to engage in experimentation with new programs and new 
methods of teacher education. In last analysis, this Council, informally and 
democratically set up and definitely not responsible to any outside agency, 


should assume responsibility for continuous study of existing programs and 
practices, for discussion and exchange of opinions, for stimulating and par- 
ticipating in research dealing with various phases of teacher education, and 
for kindling and keeping alive the fires started for the purpose of improv- 
ing teacher education. 


2. One of the steps which the present Committee on Teacher Educa 
tion or the proposed Council on Teacher Education should take is the formu- 
lation of a definite statement of the philosophy underlying the program for 
teacher education and the stimulation of the various institutions giving such 
education to implement such a program. The general principles in this state- 
ment should emerge out of the deliberations, discussion and investigations 
directed by those who have been engaged in special study of some aspect 
of this problem during the last three years. Every institution engaged in the 
education of teachers should carefully study the final report submitted by 
the directors of the teacher education study in cooperation with the Com- 
mittee on Teacher Education, and in the light thereof set forth a compre- 
hensive statement of the principles underlying the program of education 
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which should be emphasized and should outline the institutional machinery 
for putting these principles into operation. No effort should be spared to 
capitalize on the suggestions made in the report and to keep it from being 
just another report to be filed and forgotten. 


In passing may the writer call your attention to the statement of philos 
ophy appearing in University of Michigan, School of Education Bulletin.’ 
This statement is a revision by the Committee on Undergraduate Programs 
of an earlier report. It was approved by the faculty of the School of Educa 
tion in March 1943. 


ACADEMIC AND PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF A TEACHER 


The work of the School of Education is of two main types. The first 
relates to education in the academic fields. Instruction in this division is 
given in the College of Literature, Science, and the Arts; in the Graduate 
School; and in such other departments of the University as the faculty of 
the School of Education may designate. The courses offered in these fields 
are listed in the announcements of the several schools or colleges mentioned 
Students enrolled in the School of Education are eligible to elect these courses 
on a parity with other students on the campus. 


The second type concerns itself with strictly professional education, 
which is provided in course work within the School of Education and in 
connection with the University laboratory schools. 


1. The Liberal Education of the Teacher 

Teachers above all others need to have intellectual interests, extensive 
knowledge, deep sympathies, a spirit of tolerance, refined tastes, gracious 
manners, and a disciplined mind. Consequently candidates for the Teachers’ 
Certificate must possess that broad training which is commonly described as a 
liberal education. The entire period of undergraduate study should be re- 
garded as a period of liberal culture, with only a minimum of time devoted 
to specialized training. Teaching is primarily an interpretative process, and 
each year the forces which are operating to socialize and vitalize educational 
work make it increasingly necessary for a teacher to know intimately much 
more of the universe of man and its problems than can be included in any 


' School of Education Bulletin, X1V (March, 1943), pp. 81-84. 
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ne field of specialization. For this reason students who expect to become 
teachers are urged to plan their four years of college work thoughtfully and 
intelligently. 

THREE ESSENTIAL AREAS OF DEVELOPMENT 


The academic work pursued in preparation for teaching should include 
three aspects of development: 


A. The social and personal growth of the individual. 

B. A general understanding of the scientific and social trends in the 
progress of man. 

C. Detailed and technical knowledge in fields of specialization. 

Each of these three will be discussed in some detail. 

A. Education of the Teacher as a Person.—A good teacher must first 
of all accept and develop himself as a person. To this end, a teacher should 
have some acquaintance with the following fields of knowledge: 

1. He should know the rules of health and how to apply them sufh- 
ciently well to keep himself mentally and physically fit. 

2. He should be able to speak and write his own language, not only 
correctly but effectively, and should be able to read at least one foreign 
language. 

3. He should know what his duties as a citizen are and how to dis- 
charge them effectively. 

4. He should Itave studied, from the point of view of personal applica- 

tion, those fields of knowledge that have to do with the laws of heredity, 
eugenics, and euthenics. 
) 5. He should have cultivated those habits of personal relaxation, recrea- 
tion, and enjoyment that give an individual power to appreciate the best 
in the world’s art, music, and literature, and to enjoy and contribute to 
social intercourse with his fellows. Students are urged particularly to make 
the most of the opportunities for social development offered by the many 
student organizations, both cultural and professional. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that the non-social, non-adaptable recluse is unqualified 
for the teaching profession. 

6. He should have reflected seriously upon the problems that relate 
to the idealistic life and should have formulated a body of worthy philo- 


sophical and ethical ideals. 
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7. He should have well-developed avocational interests. Therefore, 
generous amount of work provided in this section may very properly be les: 
open to free election from any field within which the individual's persona 
and cultural interests lie. 


B. Education of the Teacher as a Member of Society.—A teacher needs 
to think of himself and his students as citizens contributing to the life and 
progress of the world. Specifically, he should make at least a beginning in 
an effort to interpret the more significant findings of research in the social 
and technical sciences. 

1. Current researches in the biological sciences, especially as they affect 
human relationships, directly or indirectly, through applications of a knowl. 
edge of the laws of heredity and the control of environmental conditions 

2. An understanding of the upward progress of man as revealed by the 
study of history and humane letters. 

3. A concept of the development and management of civic and political 
organizations, especially as such institutions represent man’s efforts to achieve 
personal freedom and security through self-imposed controls; together with 
an understanding of those broader principles that underlie the improvement 
of, or the deterioration of, government. 

4. A grasp of the social forces that affect the welfare of mankind- 
local, national, and international; ¢.g., intercultural relations, conservation, 
transportation, housing, economic justice, vocational opportunity, etc. 

5. The contributions of the physical sciences to man’s basic needs— 
food, housing, medicines, means of entertainment, fuel, modes of trans- 
portation, etc. 

6. The understanding of the rules of correct thinking as they operate 
throughout man’s intellectual searchings among the persistent problems of 
an imponderable nature, and a disposition to apply these rules practically in 
such fields as psychology, ethics, and philosophy. 


C. Education of the Teacher in Special Fields.—As early as possible a 
student should decide on the level where he wishes to do his teaching. If 
his plan is to become a nursery or elementary teacher he should make appli- 
cation for admission to the elementary curriculum sometime during his 
sophomore year in the liberal arts college or at the beginning of his junior 
year in the School of Education. If his plan is to become a high school 
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weacher he should consult with an education adviser as early as possible in 
his college course. 

A teacher in a modern high school is a specialist and must have as thor 
ugh a knowledge of his subject as is consistent with the demands for general 
cultural and professional training. This intensive work in one field is called 
a major. 

Most high-school teachers, however, are called upon to teach more than 
one subject; and various combinations occur, such as science and mathema- 
tics, English and history, Latin and French. The teacher-certification law of 
the State of Michigan, moreover, requires the candidate to present besides 
his teaching major (1) an academic minor and (2) a code minor. Instead 
of a major and two minors, elementary teachers may present four group 
minors. It is necessary, therefore, for a student to do a certain amount of 
work in two fields functionally related to his major. Both the major and 
minor subjects usually should be elected from subjects which are commonly 
taught in either the elementary school or high school. Majors and minors in 
fields such as sociology and psychology, which stress human relations and 
development, constitute excellent backgrounds for the teacher of younger 
children. 

Proper choice of majors and minors is an important determining factor 
in the preparation for teaching. Choice should be made only after consulta- 
tion with a faculty adviser. The Dean and the Secretary of the School of 
Education will be glad to consult with any student who is planning to be- 
come a teacher, whether he is enrolled in the School of Education or not. 
This opportunity is extended to freshmen and to sophomores, as well as to 
juniors and seniors. 


Il. The Professional Education of the Teacher 

A second aspect in the education of prospective teachers ts the develop 
ment of professional ability and a professional spirit. Here the specific aims 
are the implanting of proper educational ideals, interests, and attitudes, and 
the establishment of correct professional skills and habits. It is the peculiar 
function of the School of Education to endeavor to secure these results by 
means of its professional courses of instruction, by its utilization of the Uni- 
versity laboratory schools for observation and teaching, and by the effective 
organization of its extracurricular opportunities, 
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For obvious reasons students are advised to plan their work carefully 
and completely from the beginning, and to hold to their program. In par 
ticular they are urged to take advantage of the many opportunities that a 
great university offers. 

While the undergraduate days of a college student ought not to be 
devoted too closely or too largely to the study of specific professional 
courses, there are certain fields of professional experience with which even 
the novice in teaching should have some general familiarity. These are: 

Administration.—The organization and functions of the school system 
as a whole and its divisions should be known. Before a teacher can play his 
part effectively, he must comprehend his relations to the superintendent, the 
principal, his fellow teachers, and the citizens of the community, and know 
his own duties and obligations in regard thereto. 

Psychology.—The understanding of basic principles of human develop- 
ment and social relations, the measurement of intelligence and achievement, 
and scientific experimentation constitute another essential and fundamental 
field. 

History of Education —An understanding of the history of education 
and the evolutionary process by which education has attained its present 
state is indispensable in the development of the perspective which allows 
the teacher to think in terms of goals rather than procedures alone. It is im- 
portant, alsb that the teacher appreciate the contribution that education 
has made to the progress of humanity throughout the ages. 

Philosophy of Education.—Planning holds the same important place 
in education that it does in other fields. One elemént in the success of a 
teacher is the ideal which he sets for himself. Philosophy of education sup- 
plies the interpretations out of which educational ideals are built. 

Sociology.-A knowledge of the relationships of education to other 
social institutions and processes is vital to the teacher who is to become a 
functioning force in the life of the community. 

Student Teacher.—Finally, there is need for first-hand study of how 
children grow and develop, and for practice in providing experiences for 
children designed to achieve specific goals. There is also the need for con- 
structing units of a curriculum that is constantly changing, for planning the 
work of the month and of the day, and for experiences in a great range of 
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similar matters. Directed teaching serves to translate theory into skill and 
supplies an integrating factor for the whole of the professional education. 

This statement, which is a streamlined and modernized version of an 
older document, emphasizes two types of education, the liberal and the 
professional. The liberal education consists of three aspects; education of 
the teacher as a person, as a citizen and as a specialist in some field or fields 
of subject-matter. Definite areas of study and types of experiences in each 
are suggested. Likewise, areas of study and types of experiences are outlined 
for the professional type of education. 

Further comment will be omitted, but it is suggested that other institu- 
tions formulate similar statements. A conference devoted to the considera- 
tion of statements from all institutions would be most worthwhile and 
should eventuate in a modification of the document originated with the 
study. It is not essential that the institutions follow the same philosophy— 
in fact, each institution should be free to strive for the values which it thinks 
most desirable—but one institution should be familiar with what the others 
are attempting. The presentation of the various statements, the instrumen- 
tation for achieving the values, and the discussion thereof will do much to 
further improvement in teacher education. 

3. Provision should be made for a more adequate system of recruiting 
for the teaching profession. The problem of appropriate methods of re- 
cruiting the teaching profession is not new, but the present emergency creates 
two problems which should receive the attention of educational authorities: 
(1) the shortage of teachers created by the emergency, and (2) the per- 
sonnel problems which are bound to occur in postwar times. All of us are 
somewhat familiar with the fact that a shortage of teachers exists. Reliable 
figures showing the exact extent of the shortage are hard to get. A recent 
report, released by the U. S. Office of Education, indicates that over 100,000 
teachers during the present year have left the teaching profession to serve 
in the armed forces or to work in war industries. It has been predicted that 
there may be a call for the Michigan State Board of Education to issue over 
6,000 emergency certificates in the 1943-44 school year, a number which 
means that one out of every six positions will have to be filled by a person 
having an emergency certificate. The same situation prevails in other states. 

The situation thus far has been met by various methods: asking teachers 
to teach extra classes, combining classes, omitting classes, re-employing mar- 
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ried teachers holding life certificates, or granting emergency certificates. In 
spite of all these efforts, the shortage still prevails—a fact which means 
that some steps must be taken to attract more prospective teachers into 
teaching. It would seem appropriate that institutions of higher learning 
should engage in an organized effort to attract a much larger proportion 
of the student body to teach. Institutions, especially those established by the 
state, in order to guarantee an adequate supply of trained teachers, have an 
obligation at this time to exert every effort to persuade students to enter 
teaching rather than some other type of vocation. Institutions engaged in 
teacher education, in cooperation with the superintendents of schools and 
principals of high schools, should prepare a statement of facts concerning 
the shortage of teachers, the importance of teaching in the emergency, the 
challenges in teaching, the rewards of teaching, etc. for presentation to the 
pupils in the senior high school. If these facts are properly presented, and 
re-enforced by the guidance personnel in interviews with pupils, it is possible 
that a greater number of capable pupils will look forward to teaching as a 
life work, 

If suitable voluntary enlistments for teaching are not forthcoming, alter 
natives such as the following may present themselves: (1) closing the 
schools, especially in rural districts and small towns, or eliminating part of 
the programs; (2) lowering the standard of certification to a point where 
almost anyone willing to teach may teach; (3) handling teacher recruitment 
and placement by some agency such as the Manpower Commission. It would 
scem that adequate recruitment should be obtained in Michigan without the 
need for any of these alternatives. Furthermore, the big majority of the 
teachers now in service will remain in their positions if school officials 
make clear to them that: England has found and ruled that schools must 
go on, (2) the Manpower Commission has indicated that teaching (or at 
least some types of teaching) is an essential occupation, (3) the application 
of the democratic principle means remaining on the job until called by the 
government for rendering other types of service. If school officials exercise 
alertness in recommending that emergency certificates be issued and if they 
encourage capable pupils in high school to prepare for teaching, a large 
number of recruits would be obtained. Furthermore, if the institutions of 
higher learning in the state, especially the teacher-training institutions, at- 
tempt guiding greater numbers into teaching, the proportion entering the 
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orofession would be greatly increased. When these things have been done 
it is possible that the need for teachers in this emergency can be met. 
While the problem of recruitment at the present time is that of meeting 
the shortage of teachers, in the postwar period it may be that of better 
election from an over-supply. Two conditions, readily apparent, make this 


condition probable: (1) the efforts, through lowering the standard of cer- 


tification and through attracting additional numbers into teaching to keep 
almost all the schools open; (2) the practice of guaranteeing positions, upon 
return, to those who left them to enter war service. It is easily forecast that 
in the postwar period if the program for recruitment in the emergency ts 
etfective, the number of teachers available will be too great for the demand 
if positions are to be restored to those persons who left them and entered 
the war service. 

Thus one of the next steps in teacher education is to determine some 
plan for balancing the supply and demand for teachers. While the writer 
does not look with favor upon an allotment plan to the different institutions 
engaged in teacher education, he is in sympathy with presenting accurate 
facts to the institutions and urging voluntary adjustments within the insti- 
tutions to meet the demands exhibited. 

It would seem that one feature of any plan for balancing demand and 
supply should go hand in hand with increased academic and professional 
preparation. The present practice of the State Board is to grant emergency 
certificates, renewable after the duration of each year's service. It is distinctly 
understood that these certificates are for the emergency only—not good after 
the duration. Such policy is good in that it tends to restrict the supply in 
the postwar period, but it is bad in that it provides no incentive for increas- 
ing preparation during the time of the emergency. Teachers granted the emer- 
gency certificate are saying “why should I spend money to go to summer 
school or for taking extension courses? It will not benefit me as I have only 
an emergency certificate.” The granting of the emergency certificate limited 
to one year, but renewable, has its advantages but from the writer's point of 
view the renewability of this certificate should be dependent upon the com- 
pletion of additional work or on increased financial rewards by employing 
officials for the completion of such work. 

No strong appeal for entering or re-entering the teaching profession can 
be made without the promise of permanence of position. Institutions en- 
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gaged in teacher education, superintendents or high school principals cannot 
be very effective in their efforts at encouraging more capable students to 
enter teaching if the chances for employment are merely for the duration 
Opportunity should be offered for permanent employment, but such per 
manency should be conditioned by continued preparation. The policy should 
be so stated that special in-service courses are required of all teachers holding 
emergency certificates, and that the renewability of the certificate is con 
tingent on the successful completion of such courses. 

If the teachers having emergency certificates should be required to ele 
courses while in service, it is on the assumption that their training was inad 
quate in the first place or is out-of-date and needs refreshing. If the teachers 
who have been inactive for a period of time need refresher courses, then it 
seems reasonable that those who left teaching to enter war service will need 
refresher courses upon their return to the positions. Thus it seems reason 
able to suggest that any satisfactory workable system of balancing supply 
and demand must provide opportunity for permanent employment, but 
should control the supply by imposing flexible amounts of preparations and 
varying criteria of selection. 

4. The Committee or the Council on Teacher Education should git: 
attention to how the various institutions can function most effectively in aid 
ing with the new services which the schools and teachers are asked | 
render. The demands on both schools and teachers is greater than ever be 
fore. Some of the new demands arise out of change or reduction in the 
teaching staff. Because the teacher of commercial subjects, industrial arts 
physics, or chemistry has been called into war service, the teacher of English, 
history or mathematics, who may have had a course or two in one of the 
former mentioned fields, may be called upon to teach in these fields. Such 
a teacher will need a refresher course almost as much as the one who after 
a period of non-teaching has been called back into teaching. Oher new de 
mands are a direct outgrowth of the war effort. The school and all teachers 
are confronted with drives for the collection of rubber and paper, for the 
sale of war stamps and bonds, etc. How can these things be handled so as 
to make them contribute to the education of the boys and girls, and not be 
merely something which the schools have been asked to do? Some of the 
demands are more far-reaching and require the constructing or teaching of 
new units or courses. Among these are the Victory Corps courses, the pre- 
aviation courses, pre-induction courses, or consumer education courses. The 
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broadened scope of the program of the school calls for the staffing of nursery 
schools to care for the children while mothers are working, of part-time 
schools to offer education to pupils who are engaged in various types of war 


industries, of adult classes to educate the public concerning the problems 
of the community, of the state, the nation, and the world. Administrators 
and teachers may soon be called upon to plan a program involving both 
work and study. The April, 1943 number of School Review, as one of its 
ews items, outlines such a plan which went into effect in September, 1942, 
in Oakland, California. It was pointed out that 2,136 pupils out of approx 
unately 6,500 between the ages of 16 and 18 in the eight high schools ot 
Oakland were enrolled in such a program, The report indicates that neither 
principal nor teachers had adequate training or experience for the task in- 
volved. It is submitted that those responsible for the education of teachers 
may render a real service to administrators and teachers by wrestling with 
some of the enumerated tasks and aiding in their solution. 

5. It seems imperative that those engaged in teacher education should 
formulate a definite policy which should govern education in the postwar 
period. Emerging from the present war will be numerous problems of inter- 
national relations, of capital and labor, of systems of government, capitalism, 
socialism or communism, of inter-race relations, etc. It was recently called 
to the writer's attention that there are now in existence 16 plans for a world 
state of some kind. Witness the discussion of the Beveridge Plan or the plan 
of the National Resources Planning Board for postwar reconstruction. How 
much of this and similar material shall be included in the program of edu- 
cation for teachers and how much of this material should be included in 
the instruction in the classroom? Again, what shall be the values which 
should be stressed in the postwar period? After the last war, which was 
supposedly fought to make the world safe for democracy, there was much 
emphasis on those qualities conceived to be essential to a democracy, i.c., 
cooperation, planning, initiative, self-control, self-appraisal, toleration, and 
respect for personality. The writer believes the need for stressing these 
values will be greater in the postwar period than at any previous time, but 
in the face of the favorable comments on the types of training now being 
afforded to the men in‘ uniforms under strict military discipline, he is con- 
vinced that the educational leaders of the state and nation need to critically 
re-examine the values and indicate those which should receive emphasis in 
the postwar period. 
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Another problem which those interested in teacher education must 
face in the postwar period is whether the purpose of education is to get a 
job done or to develop a personality capable of enriched living. Emergency 
education is designed to get things done; it is stripped of all non-essentials 
It is all bone and muscle. It may be temporarily practical but is probably not 
liberal. To what extent should this pattern of education be emphasized in 
the postwar period? The answer to this and to the other problems enumerated 
is worthy of serious study by those responsible for teacher education. 


6. Another step which should be taken by those responsible for teacher 
education 1s that of improving the morale among teachers. Professor Ralph 
B. Perry of Harvard University in a discussion of national morale presented 
in the January, 1942 issue of the Educational Record says, “morale is a state 
of mind which characterizes groups of men when they are engaged in some 
joint action; such, for example, as fighting a battle, waging a war, or facing 
an emergency. Their morale is said to be high when they act together with 
hearty accord and good will; low, when they are at odds with one another 
and sullen or apathetic. . . . The essence of it (morale) is that the group 
holds together and holds to its objective, despite events that are calculated to 
divide and dishearten.”’ 

From his discussion it can be inferred that a person exhibiting good 
morale manifests three characteristics: confidence in his ability to ade 
quately deal with the situation at hand, the feeling that one has an objective 
worth striving for, the conviction that what one does really counts in the 
effort to achieve the objective. If teachers are to have the feeling of con 
fidence in themselves for dealing adequately with the problems confronted, 
they should be able to go among their fellows without apologizing. They 
should have sufficient salary to enable them to have ample food, clothing, 
shelter, recreation, education, and enough of the good things of life so that 
they may mingle on a par with the best people of the community. Teachers 
will probably never have good morale if the people of the community think 
of them as a species distinct from the better than average citizens. 


Teachers must be imbued with the idea that teaching counts; that 
in this emergency the schools must go on; that teaching is not only an essen 
tial occupation but it is the noblest of the professions and is deserving of 
the greatest loyalty. It is platitudinous to say that the success or failure of 
this world war will be determined by the type of education which the chil 
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iren of today receive. If there is to be a new world state it will result from 
the education which the children of peoples of the world receive. It may 
take a long time for that education to show its effects, but nevertheless it ts 
education which will be responsible. 

If teachers have devotion to a cause they will not leave the service; they 
will not discourage young people from entering the profession; they will 
not think of teaching as a stepping stone for other professions or merely as 
a convenient parking place till the matrimonial chance comes along. Some- 
how if teaching is to be thought of as a profession and if the proper people 
are to be recruited for the profession, the real contribution and values must 
be set forth in a more appealing fashion than has been done in the past. 

Again, if teachers are to have good morale, they must feel that they 
count for something in running the affairs of the classroom and of the 
school. They must not feel that they are mere cogs in a wheel, but that they 
are a force which helps make the wheels go around; that they have a voice 
in the policies governing them; that they have freedom to teach and live 
creatively. 

It is especially timely for setting forth the facts conducive to high 
morale, Present-day competition of teaching with other vocations for the 
services of talented young people is keen and will be keener, at least for a 
time, in the post-war period. In the past the professions were able to at- 
tract the talented young men in large numbers, but the door to such pro 
fessions was closed to a great extent to young ladies. Consequently, many of 
the most capable girls entered the teaching profession. The present emer- 
gency, however, has seen women enter many occupations which have never 
been open to them previously. It is reasonable to assume that opportunities 
in many of these vocations will be available for women in the postwar 
period. These opportunities, together with the ever-increasing lures to enter 
such fields as library work, social service, welfare work, interior decoration, 
landscape designing, journalism, health, physical education, or recreation 
make it necessary for those in the profession of teaching to present the case 
for teaching. If the Committee on Teacher Education or the proposed 
Council could address itself to this task and formulate a program conducive 
to the development of good morale among teachers it will have rendered 
a real service which will serve to increase the happiness of the present corps 
of teachers and be most helpful in securing desirable recruits for the 


profession. 
































USING GRADE AVERAGES IN SELECTING PROSPECTIVE 
TEACHERS 


LAWRENCE G. THOMAS 
Stanford University 


Editor's note: It seems desirable for many reasons to have reliable 
measures of the probable success of prospective teachers. The author dis. 
cusses the conditions under which grades may furnish worthwhile information 
relative to the academic competence of prospective teachers. 


THE Committee on Teaching Credentials of the School of Education at 
Stantord University has the official responsibility in this institution of select 
ing and evaluating student candidates for the California General Secondary 
Credential. The nine members of the Committee are members of the faculty 
of the School of Education and of administratively related departments—the 
School of Health and the Department of Speech and Drama. The Commit. 
tee takes formal action at least twice on each candidate—once, after the 
candidate has completed one quarter of his graduate year, to determine 
whether he should be encouraged to continue in teacher education ; and again 
when all the formal requirements are met, to decide whether he should be 
recommended to the State Department of Education for the granting of the 
credential. The most critical action, both to the student and to the Com- 
mittee, is obviously the first—the decision on whether or not to encourage 
It is accordingly important that the Committee base this decision on valid 
and reliable evidence. 


Of the ten or twelve types of evidence used as a basis for this decision, 
one has always consisted of the student's average grades. The averaging of 
grades is a standard technique for summarizing a student's academic progress 
and competence. No one is seriously proposing to abandon this source of 
evidence, even though some may doubt the wisdom of giving grades and the 
value of grades after they are given. The Committee recognizes that grades 
will continue to be given, and that they convey widely-understood meanings 
(in spite of considerable inaccuracy and unreliability). The real problem, 
then, is to use grades most effectively as one source of evidence in evaluating 
student candidates who are working for a teaching credential. 

Making an effective use of grades is not at all simple. Some of these 
grades have been given by the School of Education, some by other academic 
departments in the university, and frequently some by other institutions 
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from which the student has transferred. Some grades refer to work in pro- 
fessional courses, some to work in the student's major field, others to work 
in the minor, and still others to his general-education courses. Which grades 
should be used in computing averages? How can they be made most mean- 
ingful for the appraisal and guidance of prospective teachers? The Commit. 
tee has studied these problems over a period through a sub-committee, and 
the following discussion analyzes briefly the assumptions made, the hypotheses 
involved, and the trend of the evidence to date. 

What should grades mean? The Committee assumes that grades are 
intended to indicate degrees of competence in a field. Accordingly, some- 
where in the ascending hierarchy of grades there should be a point indicat- 
ing “adequate competence for teaching.” Since the Committee does not know 
where that point is in the judgment of various university departments, it 
explicitly makes this assumption: that an average grade of B can be taken 
as prima facie evidence that the student has adequate competence in that 
field for a teacher. As a first corollary of this assumption, if the student has 
a B average or better in his academic work, the adequacy of his subject 
matter preparation for teaching need not be further questioned. As a second 
corollary, if the student's average is below a B, then the Committee requires 
further evidence that he has sufficient competence in the field. Such evidence 
might be presented through a special examination, written papers, or reports 
of non-academic experiences in this field, but the nature of the evidence is 
not important here. The significant point is that a grade, in this case a B, 
is taken to indicate that the subject-matter department in question is mark- 
ing that student's work as of acceptable quality for a secondary-school teach- 
ing credential. 

Is this assumption reasonable and valid? This interpretation of a college 
grade is not in serious conflict with common understanding, and other de- 
partments in the university are aware that the School of Education is making 
such an interpretation of their grades. The validity will be enhanced to the 
degree that common agreement and understanding are secured among all 
university departments that a B shall have at least this meaning. Whether 
this assumption is likely to be true and accurate in later teaching performance 
needs to be experimentally tested. To verify the assumption would require 
at the very least (1) an operational definition of ‘adequate competence” for 
which the grade of B stands, (2) a clear definition of the consequences 
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expected in later teaching performance from this “adequate competenc 
now, and (3) a controlled experiment to see whether these consequences 
actually occur under the specified conditions. Until this experiment can b« 
performed, the Committee is explicitly operating on the assumption and 
endeavoring to insure its having a common meaning among all the persons 
concerned. 

Should grades in education courses be averaged separately from grades 
in academic courses? The Committee is prepared to answer this question in 
the affirmative. The most important reason is the distinctly different types 
of outcome to which education grades and academic grades refer. The grades 
in education courses should indicate the student's grasp of the theory and 
practice of teaching, and no set of grades in other courses can be expected 
to provide this information. Another reason is the degree of uniformity 
and stability in the meaning of grades which the education faculty has been 
able to achieve. Deliberate attention has been given to this matter in order 
that a student's grades in his professional courses would have the maximum 
significance and usefulness for purposes of his guidance and admission to 
advanced work. The extent to which these reasons will remain valid argu- 
ments for the separate averaging of professional-course grades depends very 
heavily upon the care with which operational definitions of desirable teach- 
ing ability continue to be achieved and agreed upon by the education faculty. 

What combinations of grades in academic courses should be averaged’ 
One possible combination is the student's general scholastic average, the over- 
all average of his grades in all academic courses. The arguments commonly 
offered in favor of this combination are as follows: 


1. Since the California General Secondary Credential licenses the holder 
to teach any high school subject regardless of his fields of specialization, a 
general grade average is most indicative of the student's general competence 
to teach any subject. 

2. The general grade average is a good indication of the student's gen 
eral academic ability. 


3. The general grade average indicates the quality of the student's 
general cultural background. 


The first argument is valid to the extent that its major assumption is 
supported by the facts. It is true that the California General Secondary 
Credential permits the holder to teach any high school subject. It may well 
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be, however, that teachers, especially beginning teachers, are very seldom 
issigned to teach in fields outside their college majors and minors. Should 
this prove to be true, the realistic course would be to focus primarily on the 
grade averages in the major and minor fields. But if beginning teachers are 
asked to teach to any large extent in fields beyond their specialization, then 
there is no real distinction to be drawn between their general education and 
their subject-matter preparation for teaching. In this event, the general grade 
average would be the only adequate scholastic criterion. Evidence on this 
issue has been collected for the Committee and is presented below. 

The second argument is weak. The general grade average indicates the 
student's general academic ability only ex post facto. The time to know such 
information is before the student has gone very far in college preparation 
for teaching. For this and other reasons, the student is required to take the 
Stanford Aptitude Test upon entering the University, and the scores on this 
test not only provide a good indication of general academic ability but make 
this information available when it is most needed. Furthermore, the general 
grade average does not in itself provide evidence of the most important traits 
desired in the modern teacher, and has a poor predictive relationship to these 
most important traits. Consequently, the Committee has not used the general 
grade average for this purpose. 

The third argument is superficial. The quality of a student's general 
cultural background cannot be expressed by a single grade, even though it 
be an average grade. It must be expressed by dimensions which indicate 
the breadth and depth of that background. For this purpose, the direct list- 
ing of the courses taken in certain pre-selected areas, independent of grades, 
would be preferable to a single average grade. In fact, the Committee has 
found that carefully prepared reports of extra-class activities, travel, and 
work experiences give better evidence of general cultural background than 
does general scholastic average. 

Another approach to the question of what combinations of academic 
grades to average is to make separate averages of the grades in related but 
particular fields. The chief questions upon which evidence is needed can be 
stated as follows: 

1. Should a student's grades in his major field be averaged separately? 


If the evidence should indicate that the great bulk of candidates will prob- 
ably be assigned to teach subjects in their major fields only, then the answer 
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is affirmative. Otherwise, there are no pragmatic grounds for a separate grade 
average in this area. 

2. Should a student's grades in his minor field be averaged separately 
This question would be answered affirmatively only in the unlikely event 
that the great bulk of candidates should be found to teach subjects in their 
minor fields only. 

3. Should a student's grades in both his major field and minor field he 
combined and averaged? An affirmative answer could be given to this ques 
tion if the facts should show that the great bulk of candidates will probably 
be asked to teach subjects in both their major and minor fields, but seldom 
outside of those areas. 


To obtain preliminary answers to these questions of policy, the Com 
mittee on Teaching Credentials investigated the first-year teaching assign- 
ments of its former candidates for the years 1939-40 and 1940-41. Some 
had to be eliminated from the study because they had joined the military 
forces, had not reported their teaching assignments, or had given up teach- 
ing in favor of marriage or some other occupation. Of the total list of 232 
graduates who had received the General Secondary Credential, a group of 
150 with known subject-matter assignments in their first year of teaching 
was obtained. A comparison of their teaching assignments with their aca- 
demic majors and minors revealed the following facts: 


1. Twenty-four per cent taught subjects from both their major field and 
their minor field. 

2. Forty-seven percent taught subjects from their major field but no 
subjects from their minor field. Combining this figure with number 1 gives 
71 per cent of the group teaching at least one subject from their major 
field. 

3. Eighteen per cent taught subjects from their minor field but no sub- 
jects from their major field. Combining this figure with number 1 gives 
42 per cent of the group teaching at least one subject from their minor field 

4. Nine per cent taught a fused or “core course,’ which presumably 
drew heavily on their fields of specialization but also probably required a 
sound general education background. 

5. Only two per cent taught subjects one of which were from either 
their major field or their minor field. 

6. The above groupings add up to 100 per cent. An additional signifi 
cant fact, cutting across the entire group, is that 30 per cent taught at /eas/ 
one subject which was not from either their major field or their minor field. 
It is interesting to note in passing that nearly a third of this last group 
consisted of physical education and hygiene majors. 
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On the basis of this preliminary evidence, the following conclusions may 
be drawn for the guidance of the Committee on Teaching Credentials at 
Stanford: 


1. The fact that 71 per cent were asked to teach some subjects from 
their major field indicates something of the importance which principals 
and superintendents attach to a candidate's chief area of specialization. This 
fact could justify the separate consideration of the student's grade average in 
his major field alone, although not as a substitute for subject-matter com- 
petence in other fields. 

2. The fact that 42 per cent all together were asked to teach some sub- 
jects from their minor field attaches considerable significance to work done 
in the minor but hardly enough to warrant separate consideration of the 
grade average here. 

3. Although only two per cent taught exclusively subjects outside their 
fields of major and minor preparation, 30 per cent taught at least one sub- 
ject Outside their major and minor. The effect of the war on teaching re- 
sponsibilities is very likely to increase this trend. Since the demand for teach- 
ing subjects in the minor field is only somewhat more than the demand for 
teaching subjects not based on either the major nor the minor, this suggests 
the policy of combining the grades in the minor with the grades in all 
general-education courses for an average index of general competence out- 
side the major field. The teaching importance of these two realms of prep- 
aration appears to be fairly similar, and both are clearly subordinate to the 
teaching importance of the candidate's major. 

4. A third type of grade average which can well be considered sep- 
arately is that derived from the candidate's work in professional education 
courses. This policy is supported by logical considerations, described above, 
and will be effective only if the education faculty — the responsibility 
of defining their grades according to a common standard of desired pro- 
fessional competence. 


These conclusions are in line with the facts collected so far, but they 
are only tentative conclusions. Further studies may indicate facts calling for 
modification or revision of these conclusions, and this possibility is always to 
be expected. But the Committee should also give constant attention to im- 
proving the validity of the assumptions upon which the hypotheses verified 
above are based. Unless the explicit conditions of these assumptions are 
well observed, the facts collected lose their significance for determining 
policy. Specifically, the following four assumptions should be continually 
re-examined by the Committee as a prerequisite to seeking further facts of 
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the type listed above and to deciding further policies on the use of grack 


averages in selecting prospective teachers: 


1. That instructors who give grades intend them to mean degrees ot 
competence in a field of knowledge. 

2. That all concerned achieve as nearly as possible a common under 
standing of the phrase ‘adequate competence for teaching’ in each field 
This condition needs to be fulfilled not only among the members of any on 
department but also between the department and the Committee on Teachin, 
Credentials. 

3. That all concerned agree that a ‘“B” (or some other grade) indicat: 
that adequate competence. 

4. That the judgment of “adequate competence for teaching” is valid 
by demonstration under experimental conditions, for the teaching actually 
done later by the candidate. 
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MEASURING THE FUTURE DEMAND FOR TEACHERS 


RALPH MANSFIELD 
Chicago Teachers College 


Editor's note: The problem of supply and demand in the field of teach- 

ing has become particularly acute recently because of the very severe shortage 

that has developed in this area. The author contributes to our thinking in this 

area by discussing means of measuring future demands for teachers. 

A SURVEY of urban communities shows that urban birth rates are drop- 
ping. What implication does this have for teacher training institutions and 
the future demand for teachers? 

The author recently completed such a survey for a large mid-western 
city and obtained some highly significant results. Although it will not be 
possible to give the actual results obtained for this particular city, it may 
still be of interest to discuss the general procedure and the final predictions. 


DATA 


The first step in the analysis involved types of data. Of primary con- 
cern were: 

(1) Total school enrollment by year and grade, and 

(2) Number of births by years, 
for this particular city. These figures were required from the time that birth 
registration had become stabilized by the permanent registration law. Of 
secondary concern were: 

(3) Number of marriages, 

(4) Employment index, and 

(5) Payroll index, 
by years. Fortunately these data were all available, although items (3), (4), 
and (5) were subject to some slight errors. 


PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS 


By way of preliminary analysis, the grade enrollment for successive years 
was plotted on coordinate paper to exhibit the trend among the cohorts 
entering first grade in a particular year (fig. 1). The expected drop in 
enrollment between grades is clearly brought out by this chart and shows 
that the greatest drop is experienced in passing from first to second grade, 
the decline decreasing as the pupils advance to the upper grades. 
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In the next step a 10 year average was obtained by grades and plotted 
in the same manner as figure 1 (see fig. 2). Since this chart exhibited 
the characteristics of the first one, it was deemed probable that some corre- 
lation existed between the enrollment in successive grades for successive 
years. That is, a group entering first grade in 1930 must bear a high corre- 
lation to the group entering second grade in 1931, third grade in 1932, etc 
With no failures, no migrations, no withdrawals, and no deaths all the 
grade enrollments from first to eighth (i.¢., 1930 to 1937) must certainly 
be constant. This situation is never realized, however, and a correlation had 
to be determined. It was thus established that the first grade enrollment 
figure could serve as a basis for estimating enrollment in the subsequent 
grades. The problem then centered itself about the determination of first 
grade enrollment in any given year. To investigate this, number of births 
per year were plotted on the same coordinate axes with first grade enroll- 
ment, introducing a six-year lag (fig. 3). A definite relationship between 
births and first grade enrollment was observed, suggesting a positive corre 
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lation between these two quantities. Of course, other factors may affect first 
grade enrollment and births, but the total effect of these factors may have 
, negligible bearing on the problem as a whole. 
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ANALYSES OF BIRTH DATA 


Demographers have pointed out many suspected relationships between 
the number of births and the following factors: 


1. Economic indices: 
a. Employment index. 
b. Payroll index. 
c. Industrial production. 
d. Cost of living index. 


2. Housing conditions: 
a. Residential conditions. 
b. Recreational facilities. 
c. Educational facilities. 
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3. Family conditions: 
a. Income. 
b. Educational status. 
c. Employment status. 
d. Sterility and fertility. 
4. Marriages: 
a. Ages of husband and wife. 
b. Occupation of wife. 


Many of the above relations do not lend themselves readily to further 
investigation in a problem of the type under consideration, because of an 
inherent lack of completeness and accuracy in these data. 
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Correlation between birth and employment index was found to be high 
when a one-year lag was taken into account, but a low correlation was found 
to exist between births and payroll index. This was rather peculiar, and since 
no reliable data on family conditions were available for our city further to 
determine the ‘‘causative factor,’ it was decided to run a correlation between 
births and first grade enrollments with a six-year lag. 
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Correlation of 0.95 was found between the number of births, corrected 
for deaths from ages zero to six, and first grade enrollments (see fig. 3). 
\ multiple correlation of 0.975 was obtained between births, employment 
index, marriages, and first grade enrollment, but since the standard error 
if estimate on this correlation was almost twice as large as in the case of 
the simple correlation, it was decided to use the simple correlation as a basis 
for prediction. 


ESTIMATING EQUATIONS 


Having determined the correlation of 0.95 between births and first 
srade enrollments, the next step was to obtain the estimating equation for 
the number of first grade enrollments from the births. The problem of net 
migrations came into the picture here, but since no accurate measure of net 
migrations could be obtained, the best procedure seemed to involve the 
following steps: 

(1) Let X be the number of births minus the deaths from ages zero 


to six. 
(2) Let Y be the number of first grade enrollments when the group 


above attained age six. 
(3) Obtain the regression equation of X on Y and solve this equa- 


tion for Y. 
(4) Obtain the regression equation of Y on X. 
(5) Compute the standard error of estimate for numbers (3) and (4) 


above. . 
(6) Select that regression equation which yielded the smallest standard 


error of estimate. 

The above steps were followed out and yielded results which were well 
within 1 per cent of error for a series of observations that extended over 15 
years. With this reassurance, estimates were prepared for the years 1941 
1947 on the basis of births up to 1942. 

The same procedure was followed in obtaining estimating equations for: 


Second grade enrollment from first grade enrollments. 
Third 2 i “second * : 
Fourth “ third 

Fifth “fourth 

Sixth “ i “fifth 

Seventh ‘ sixth 


Eighth “ xe “seventh 
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ENROLLMENT FOR GRADES 1-8 


It now became possible to trace a class from first grade through the 
eighth grade by means of the estimating equations. Comparison of estimated 
enrollment agreed closely with observed enrollment and the final predictions 
for 1941 agreed to within 0.4 per cent with observed enrollment in 1941 
Estimates for future years remain to be checked, but with the estimating 
equations available, the data may be rechecked frequently to take account of 
migrations as they affect grade populations. This should lead to reasonably 
good results far enough in advance to enable the local board of education 
to prepare estimates. 


USE OF DATA ON FUTURE ENROLLMENT 


Not only does the foregoing analysis enable forecasts of future enroll 
ment to be made, but it also enables the local board of education to estimat« 
the future demand for teachers. Thus, a further analysis of in-service teachers 
was prepared as a basis for forecasting teacher retirements, withdrawals. 
leaves, and deaths. The sum of these constitute a fixed annual need for the 
school system. However, dividing the total enrollment in any year by the 
pupil-teacher ratio serves as a guide to the number of teachers required 
in that year. This figure added to the previous sum gives the total number 
of teachers and, further, serves as an estimate of budget funds for teachers’ 
salaries. 


Further breakdown of the above summary by neighborhood or school 
district furnishes the school administrator with a necessary gauge for the 
purpose of redistricting school areas and provides the very foundation of a 
building survey. 


There is further indication that the method described above may lead 
to a process enabling one to arrive at an estimate of net migration for a 
particular community. This could be approximated by taking the difference 
between the expected enrollment and the observed enrollment, in a given 
year, and multiplying by the average size of a family for the particular area 
being studied. 

Further uses of the data will undoubtedly suggest themselves as the ma- 
terial studied becomes more familiar to the school administrator, 
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SUMMARY 


The method described above is far from complete and lacks certain 
necessary refinement. Still, it is a pioneering attempt to solve specifically a 
problem that has beset school administrators in a very general light. As such 
an attempt, it has considerable merit and has proved to be free of the major 
sources of error that can be detected in the majority of national surveys. The 
mere fact that this method can be applied /ocally frees it of many of the 
errors the school administrator encounters in his analysis of nation-wide 
studies. 

In the light of present-day population trends, where words like birth 
rate, death-rate, fertility-ratio, sterility-ratio, etc., appear in surveys of na- 
tional population problems, the school administrator will find some measure 
of comfort in knowing that his domestic school population problem is be 
coming reduced to the point of complete predictability. The complacency of 
former years with which such a problem was met must now be replaced with 
complete and accurate knowledge, if the budget-cutting demands of self- 
appointed tax-governing bodies are to be met on an equal footing. 

The total value of this work remains to be seen. However, the present 


value, in the face of total lack of work in this field, must be enormous. By 
application of the foregoing methods and by improving present methods of 
keeping statistics, the value of the above results will become enhanced 
to the point where the school administrator can completely analyze his school 
population problems and determine the future demand for teachers in a 
relatively simple fashion. 




















TO WHAT EXTENT DO PUPILS’ OPINIONS OF TEACHERS 
CHANGE IN LATER YEARS 


Ropertr B. Boyce and Roy C. Bryan 
Central High School 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Editor's Note: Much interest has been shown in recent years in the 
opinions of pupils of their teachers. The authors add to the facts in this area 
by studying the extent to which pupils’ opinions of teachers change in later 
years. 


Few teachers will dispute the fact that the opinicns and feelings of 
pupils regarding their teachers greatly condition the outcomes of pupils 
classroom experiences.* Yet, when specific proposals are made concerning the 
evaluation of student reactions, many teachers exhibit skepticism. They say 
in effect, “The present prejudiced, immature opinions of our pupils are of 
little importance in comparison with the opinions that they will hold after 
they have gained maturity and experience.” The implication is that pupils 
who are too immature to appreciate the merits of a good teacher will revise 
these childish judgments with the passing of years and look back with 
thanksgiving that they were fortunate enough to have teachers who would 
not permit juvenile reactions to interfere with learning. The question raised 
by those who hold this viewpoint is an important one, namely, Do persons 
in later years rate their teachers as they did while in their classes? This ar- 
ticle is a report of an investigation made to obtain an answer to this question 


PROCEDURE 


More than one thousand questionnaires were distributed to college, high 
school and elementary school teachers; to the parents of elementary school 
pupils; and to college students. The questionnaire is here reproduced in 
part: 

“The replies to this questionnaire will be used in an attempt to answer 
the question, “Do pupils change their opinions of teachers after a number of 
years have elapsed?’ Please do not reveal your name or the name of any 
teacher when responding. Your cooperation in answering this questionnaire 
frankly and with much thought will be greatly appreciated. 


*Roy C. Bryan, “Why Student Reactions to Teachers Should Be Evaluated,” 
Educational Administration and Supervision, XXVII (November, 1941), pp. 590-603. 
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Part I 

1. Recall to your memory, according to your present judgment, two 
of the best teachers you ever had—excluding the last five years. That is, do 
not include a teacher under whom you have studied during the last five 
years. A blank sheet of paper has been provided at the end of the question- 
naire where you may list the names of the teachers. You will be helped 
when answering the following questions if you have the names before you. 
Destroy the sheet after you have answered the questions. As stated above, 
we do not want any names, but we do want you to have the names of par- 
ticular teachers in mind when answering these questions. 

2. Think back to the days when you sat in the classroom of these two 
teachers. (Call them “A” and “B’’.) What was your opinion of each of 
these teachers then? 

Teacher A Teacher B 

I admired and liked this teacher very much. 
I did not react strongly one way or another. 
I disliked him or her very much. 


4. Had you been asked to rate these two teachers from the standpoint 
of benefits received by you when in their classes what rating would you 
probably have given them? 

Teacher A Teacher B 

Excellent 
Average 


Please use the same procedure as you did in Part I. 

1. Recall two of the poorest teachers you have had, excluding the last 
five years. 

2. Think back to the days when you sat in their classrooms. What was 
your opinion of each of these teachers then?” 


The remaining questions are a duplicate of parts 2, 3, and 4 of Part I. 
A total of 824 questionnaires were answered and returned. 

In the construction of this questionnaire, attention was directed not 
only to both good and poor teachers but also to benefits received as dis- 
tinguished from feelings of like and dislike. Also, the judges were asked 
to give information about a few particular teachers rather than to answer 
general questions about former teachers as a group. This procedure was used 
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to facilitate accuracy in reporting. Even though the judges were called upon 
to report opinions about their “‘best’’ and “poorest” teachers, there appears 
to be no valid reason for believing that the summaries of the hundreds 
of replies do not fairly reflect the extent to which individuals change their 
opinions about former teachers as a group. 


FORMER OPINIONS OF BEST TEACHERS 


The replies to Part I of the questionnaire are reported in Table I. Since 
each judge rated each teacher on two questions and the response to each 
question was made in terms of a three-point scale, each judge selected two 
from six possible answers relating to each teacher. These six possible an. 
swers are here repeated and accompanied by the abbreviation that will be 
used as the “key” to the response throughout the remaining part of this 
article. 

Choice of answers to the first question (opinion of the judge when in 
the teacher's class) : 

1. I admired and liked this teacher very much 


2. I did not react strongly one way or another Neutral 
3. I disliked him or her very much Disliked 


Choice of answers to the second question concerning the benefits re- 
ceived (opinion of the judge when in the teacher's class) : 


1. Excellent 
2. Average 
3. Poor 


Thus each judge rated each teacher in retrospection as (using the key) 
liked-excellent, liked-average, liked—poor, or one of the other possible com- 
binations shown in Table I along with a summary of the replies. 

The column labeled “total” reports the ratings that the judges now 
give these 1,648 teachers in retrospection, that is, the ratings that the judges 
think they would have given these teachers back in school days. A total of 
75 per cent of these “best” teachers were rated “‘liked—excellent” in retro- 
spection, 18.3 per cent were rated “‘liked-average’’, 4 per cent were rated 
“liked—poor’’, 1.7 per cent were rated “‘neutral-excellent’, and so on down 
the scale. The vertical columns to the left of the ‘‘total” column indicate 
how the different groups of judges rated the teachers represented in the total. 
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For example, those who are now themselves teachers rated 192 of their 
former teachers. A total of 174 of these 192 teachers, or 90.6 per cent, were 
rated “‘liked-excellent’’ by the teacher—judges. 

Viewing the table as a whole, it will be noted that 95 per cent of these 
teachers received either the highest or next-to-the-highest possible rating in 
retrospection. This figure is obtained by adding 75.0 (liked-excellent), 18.3 
(liked-averaged), and 1.7 (meutral-excellent). The close similarity of 
present and former opinions indicates that only a very small minority of 
the judges changed, to any significant extent, their opinions of the teacher 
rated. 

Taste 1 


A ToTAL OF 824 PERSONS (UNCLASSIFIED ADULTS, TEACHERS, AND COLLEGE 
STUDENTS) THINK BACK TO CLASSROOM DAys AND RATE IN RETRO- 
SPECTION 1648 TEACHERS WHOM THEY Now CONSIDER 
AMONG THE BEstT THEY Ever Hab 


Unclassified 
Adults — 


Students 
No. 0 hd 


| No. % 


tr 


. Liked—Excellent_-_ . 532 74. 530 71. 
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Liked—Poor___. ‘ 
Neutral—Excellent - 1 

Neutral—Average 3. 2 20 
Neutral—Poor.._._. one ‘ | 6 
Disliked —Excellent _- 1. ‘ 4 
Disliked— Average ‘ : 4 
. Disliked—Poor 4 aon j ; 


Total. __.. _) m2 9.9 | 4 744 
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It will be recalled that the judges were given an opportunity to com- 
ment on the reason for their ratings. Many of them did. Their comments 
reveal that the changes in opinion are not as numerous as the percentages, 
taken alone, would seem to indicate. Many who failed to give the highest 
possible ratings in retrospection said simply, “I have not changed my 
opinion.” Apparently they considered one of the next-to-the-highest possi- 
ble ratings (liked-average or neutral—excellent) an adequate rating for the 
best teachers they ever had. Other typical comments and ratings which re- 
flect no change in opinion are these: 

1. The fact that I checked statement number three does not mean that 


my opinion about him has changed. I realized that he was a fine teacher, yet 
I disliked him very much. (disliked—excellent) 
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2. My opinion has not changed. Teacher “B” was a very good teacher 
from the a of personality, but we did not accomplish very much 
in her class. (liked—poor) 

3. I consider this teacher one of the best I ever had because she was a 
real teacher friend and still taught me as much as most of my other teachers. 
(liked—average) 


Some of the judges who recorded a change of opinion indicated that 
the cause of the change was not more mature judgment, but personal 
contacts in later years. Apparently there would have been no change in their 
opinion if it had not been for the accident of post-school association. Repre 
sentative comments and ratings of this kind follow: 

1. I have become better acquainted with this teacher since studying 
under her. She seemed to have changed over a period of years. (disliked 
excellent) 

2. When I was in this teacher's class I feared him. I was too scared 
to talk and believe that I fairly shook. Since then I have come to know him 
better and look back at how much I learned from him. (disliked—excellent) 

3. “B’ was a math teacher and when I asked for help she would yell 
at me. Now I like her very much because she is interested in my work here 
in college. (disliked—excellent) 

4. | thought she was a dry, homely old maid, who was cross and very 
inconsiderate. She got married and I began to see that she could be nice 
and not a bit “old-maidish”. (disliked-excellent) 

5. I have since come to know this teacher poe: outside of school, 
and she is an entirely different character outside the classroom. (disliked 
average) 


Following are typical comments and ratings made by those who said 
they had changed their opinions. Note, however, that comments 1, 4, and 5 
reflect only a change in feeling toward these teachers and not a change in 
opinion concerning teaching ability. If this is not true, the ratings are incon- 
sistent with the comments. 

1. At the time I was very much afraid of her and therefore disliked 
her. Since then I realized that it was she who really taught me a lot. 
(disliked—excellent) 

2. Having spent many years in the teaching field I look upon teachers 
in a different way than I did when I was a student. The teacher that I have 
in mind would not have been rated high then, but now I realize her value. 
(neutral-poor) 
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3. My enthusiasm for this teacher was not so keen. I didn’t think that 
the results from her teaching were good. I have changed my opinion. 
(neutral—poor) 

4. I have decided that she acted the way she did because of the pupils 
ind not because she was grouchy and mean. (disliked-excellent) 

5. I changed my opinion of “A” because I realize now that she is a 
very nice person and she really taught me something, but she had to use 
rather strong methods. (disliked—excellent) 


FORMER OPINIONS OF POOREST TEACHERS 


Attention has been focused on what the judges formerly thought of 
the teachers they now consider their ‘'best’’. Consideration will now be given 
to what these same judges? formerly thought of the teachers they now rate 
as the poorest they ever had. Table II contains a summary of their ratings. 


The column labeled “‘total’’ reports the ratings that these judges now 
give in retrospection to the 1,550 teachers whom they now consider among 
the “poorest” they ever had. One-tenth of one per cent of these “‘poorest’’ 
teachers were rated “‘liked-exeellent” in retrospection, .8 per cent were rated 
“liked—average’’", .7 per cent were rated “‘liked—poor’’, and .5 per cent were 
rated ‘‘neutral—excellent’ and so on down the scale. The vertical columns 
to the left of the “total’’ column indicate how the different groups of 
judges rated the teachers represented in the total. For example, the judges 
who are now themselves teachers rated 186 of their former teachers. A total 
of 84 of these 186 teachers, or 45.2 per cent were rated “‘disliked—poor’’ by 
the teacher—judges.® 

Viewing the table as a whole, it will be noted that less than two per 
cent of these ‘‘poorest” teachers were credited with producing excellent 
benefits or were rated as liked back at the time the judges sat in their class- 
rooms. The lowest or next-to-the-lowest rating was given to 79.6 per cent 
of them. This figure is obtained by adding 50.3 (dislikdd—poor), 20.8 (dis- 
liked—average), and 8.5 (neutral-poor). The remainder, or 17.9 per cent, 
were given a “neutral—average”’ rating. 


* The difference between the number of judges mentioned in Tables I and I 
(824 and 775) is the result of the failure of 49 of them to answer Part 2 of the 
questionnaire. 

*The meaning of the terms used to indicate the ratings is given on pages 


2 and 3. 
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TABLE Il 


A TOTAL OF 775 PERSONS (UNCLASSIFIED ADULTS, TEACHERS, AND COLLEGE 
STUDENTS) THINK Back TO CLASSROOM Days AND RATE IN RETRO- 
SPECTION 1550 OF THE TEACHERS WHOM THEY Now 
CONSIDER AMONG THE Poorest THEY Ever Hap 

















Unclassified College 
Rating Adults Teachers Students Total 

No. % No. % No. / No. q 
1. Liked —Excellent : j <s 2 .3 2 1 
2. Liked-—Average - . = 4 2.1 8 1.2 12 ® 
3. Liked—-Poor m 2 .3 4 2.1 a .6 10 7 
4. Neutral — Excellent 6 .8 2 .3 8 
5. Neutral—Average ___ 132 «19.3 42 «22.6 104 «15.38 278 3917.9 
6. Neutral Poor 34 5.0 2 1.1 96 14.1 132 8.5 
7. Disliked Excellent _- 6 8 == Sos : 6 
8%. Disliked— Average 158 23.1 50 26.9 114 16.7 322 20. 
9. Disliked—Poor.___. 346 50.6 x4 45.2 3 51.5 730 50. 

Totals ee 684 99.9 186 100. 0 680 100.0 1550 100. 0 
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The comments made by some of the judges indicate that a somewhat 
favorable rating in retrospection did not represent a change in opinion 
Many who failed to give the lowest possible ratings in retrospection said that 
they had not changed their opinion. Apparently they considered the next 
to-the-lowest ratings (disliked—average, or neutral-poor) adequate ratings 
for the poorest teachers they ever had. Typical comments and ratings which 
reflect no change in opinion are these: 


1. The fact that I checked statement one about teacher “A’’ does not 
indicate that my opinion of the teacher has changed. It merely indicates that 
although I felt him to be a poor teacher, I liked him as a person very much 
(liked—poor) 

2. She taught us German. We didn’t dare go with a lesson unprepared. 
However, we positively disliked her because of her pro-German attitude 
and her sarcastic remarks concerning the U. S. A. Even now the word “Nazi” 
always makes me think of that particular college teacher. (disliked—excellent) 

3. I realize now that teacher “A” was very intelligent. I still am firm 
in the opinion that she was much too strict and a member of the slave driv- 
ing class. (disliked—excellent) 

4. Socially I still admire her but could not recommend her as a teacher 
from whom you could gain intellectual background (liked—average) 

5. I still like teacher “A” but she is a poor teacher because she is not 
forceful enough and never definite. I respect her age and she was always nice 


(liked—poor) 
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Following are representative comments and ratings made by those who 
say they changed their opinions. Note that the persons who made comments 
} and 5 gave low ratings in retrospection on benefits received. This must 
mean that their change of opinion moved from bad to worse, or that the 
judges now wonder how they could formerly have liked such poor teachers, 
y¢ that their ratings and comments are inconsistent. 


1. As I remember now, teacher “‘A’’ had nothing to offer but a win 
ning personality. My adoration was a mild case of hero worship. (liked 
excellent) 

2. At the time I couldn't see what the function of the school had to 
do with life. Today they are very plain to me. (liked-average) 

3. I liked the teacher a great deal at the time, but later found I had a 
terrific struggle doing the work she was supposed to have prepared me to do 
(liked—average) 

4, Always had an interesting class. Since then I can see I didn't learn 
a thing. I had too good a time and not enough seriousness. It handicapped 
me greatly. (liked—poor) 

5. I liked her teaching in the 3rd and 4th grades because we spent 
more time on nature hikes than on hard work. Now I realize that that policy 
was a hinderance in following years. (liked—poor) 


If questionnaire data of the sort here presented can be trusted, 
thing points to the conclusion that only a small minority of the ju: 
changed their opinions of former teachers during post-school years. Th 
comforting thought that maturity will cause individuals to look back in 
later years and see teacher merit that was not appreciated in schoo! days 


largely an illusion. The best way for a teacher to predict how pupils will 


feel about him in later years is to learn how they feel while in his classes 
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ON TEACHER RECRUITMENT 


Wer ARE presenting again in this issue of the Journal of Educational 
Kesearch our annual collection of papers relating to the teacher. The teache: 
is an important factor in the school situation, and the several contributors | 
this issue have presented important research upon some aspects of this 
important subject. 


We are now experiencing a great shortage of teachers; due in part | 
the war and in part to the shortsighted personnel policies followed by boards 
of education, superintendents, and the public for a long time back. It is not 
easy to get good teachers. It never has been easy to get good teachers and 
it is particularly difficult to get them now. Teachers are just human beings 
and have the wants of other persons: the respect and good will of those 
with whom they work, fair treatment, a reasonable amount of security, a 
home or something that approximates one with a chance to live normal lives 
as other people do, a living wage, and a place in the community they serve 
They haven't always gotten these things. Teachers themselves have con 
tributed, too, to this ill state of affairs by frequently not sensing the im 
portance of what they do, by their almost complete and universal devotion to 
textbook teaching divorced from the vital affairs of everyday life, and by 
their withdrawal from non-school community leadership activities. Isolation 
ism in education is probably as unproductive as elsewhere in life. 


The quality of a people and a nation is dependent in no small measure 
upon the quality of its schools; and the heart or central force in any schoo! 
is the group of persons that constitutes its staff. Can we therefore afford any 
thing less than the best? I know our schools are well housed, but are the 
people there the sorts of persons to whom we are happy to entrust the care 
of our children? Are the people there intelligent, mentally balanced and 
happy people? Are they good physical specimens? Are they cultured, well 
informed, and well educated persons? And have they wholesome outlooks 
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pon the many problems of everyday life? Probably what is more important, 
e we creating a situation that will attract persons of this sort? 

Looking ahead, there is much to be done. Research has a place in get- 

ting better teachers and an important contribution. It ought to help us an- 
swer better than we now do, such questions as: What sorts of persons do 
we need for these new and trying times ahead? How can the sorts of persons 
lesired be reliably identified before and after training? What incentives, liv- 
ing and working conditions and administrative devices are necessary to 
secure the sorts of persons we would like to have? How can we better 
educate these persons for the responsible positions that they will hold? 


Whatever is done should be done co-operatively with the public as well as 
the profession well represented. In any case research has an important 
ontribution. 

A. S. BARR, 


University of Wisconsin 





























REVIEWS 


Address books to be reviewed and other communications to A. S. Barr, 
Department of Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 








Freperick L. Wuirney, The Element 
of Research. Revised Edition. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1942. Pp. xxii + 
497. 

The first printing of this book ap- 
peared in August, 1937, as a successor 
to Whitney's Methods in Educational Re- 
search (Appleton—Century, 1931). The 
1942 publication is the second printing 
of the 1937 book, appearing under the 
label of a revised edition. However, a 
paragraph by paragraph and reference by 
reference comparison of the 1937 and 
1942 publications demonstrates conclu- 
sively that the later volume is substan- 
tially a reprinting rather than a real re- 
vision of the earlier printing, which is 
all the more regrettable because the type 
has been completely reset. The changes 
consist of dropping a few paragraphs 
from the 1937 printing, the addition of 
occasional paragraphs and quotations to 
the 1942 publication, in a few instances 
transfer of material from one chapter to 
another or to the appendix, and addition 
of a small number of references to each 
chapter. With the exception of such 
slight changes, the chapters read from 
beginning to end like the 1937 printing, 
with only an occasional sentence or para- 
graph recast. 

The obvious limitation of such a proce- 
dure in text book making is that the 
addition of a later copyright date does 
not produce a genuinely new book; most 
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of the illustrations and references dat 
back to the period before 1937. One 

the more serious instances of using « 

materials is the chapter on the expe: 
mental method, in spite of the rapid de 
velopment in the literature of experi 
mental design during the past few years 
the references of this chapter are di 


tributed as follows: 1912-1919, nine. 
1920-1928, seven; 1938, one; and 1939, 


one. There are other instances of failure 


to change the wording or to utilize recent 


data to bring the book up to date; fo 


example, the lists of Doctors’ dissertations 


under way in education have now (1942) 
been appearing annually for twelve 
rather than eight years in the Journal o/ 
Educational Research (p. 76). Instead o! 
retaining a table showing the distribu 
tion of the funds of foundations for 
1931-32, the data could have been cited 
for ten years later (p. 53). 


The classification of research methods 
and the titles of the corresponding chap 
ters are open to the same criticism made 
of the 1937 printing by the present re 
viewer in the December, 1937, Journal 
of Educational Research (pp. 302-4); 
namely, that the captions of descriptive, 
historical, experimental, philosophical, 
prognostic, curricular, sociological, and 
creative represent neither a logical nor a 
functional classification, and especially 
not a methodological structure or pattern 
of research. 
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In summary, the book has substantially 
such merits and limitations as it possessed 
in 1937, with the few changes represent- 
ing minor improvements. The format of 
the second printing is much improved, 
with the tvpe completely reset 

CarTER V. Goop 


University of Cincinnati 


STRANG, RUTH. Explorations in Reading 
Patterns. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1942. Pp. ix + 172 
In the study of reading abilities there 

has been perhaps an over-emphasis upon 
statistical treatment of quantitative re- 
sults obtained from standardized tests. 
This has tended to divert attention from 
significant data that may be obtained from 
a thorough case study of the individual 
In this study the author has combined 
the interview and the test, providing for 
observation by the examiner and intro- 
spection by the subject. This approach 
yielded material for an interesting and 
illuminating exploration of reading pat 
terns. Individual examination was con- 
ducted of 112 subjects, age i3 to 50 
years and ranging in ecbnomic status from 
very poor to wealthy. Intelligence, vocabu- 
lary knowledge, reading achievement and 
reading interests were explored. Statistical 
analysis was introduced to aid in sum- 
marizing the data. 

Examination of the data led to the for 
mulation of tentative hypotheses concern- 
ing reading patterns: (1) Each person's 
reading pattern is ‘complex and 
“unique”. For instance, individuals in 
the same occupational group do not have 
like patterns of reading interests and 
ability. (2) Certain reading habits, inter- 
ests and abilities are frequently associated 
in patterns which may vary in other re- 
spects. (3) Some individuals can com- 
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prehend material read better than they 
are able to express the author's thought 
to others. This may be due to many ta 
tors. (4) Interest in enjoyment of an 
article, estimate of its difficulty, and pro- 
ficiency in reading it appear to be related 
(5) Individuals read with their experi- 
ence and their emotions. (6) No maga- 
zine or group of magazines is_ read 
exclusively by a specific group (i.¢., occu- 
pational, educational, etc.). (7) A “‘cen- 
tral core” or “radix” of one’s reading 
pattern tends to determine its nature to 
some degree 

Throughout this report emphasis is 
given to uniqueness of reading patterns 
In fact, types of reading patterns are difh- 
cult to isolate because so many factors 
influence one’s reading habits, interests 
and abilities. The author admits that fur 
ther work is needed to check the above 
hypotheses. This method, which the 
author says represents “a transition from 
the statistical analysis of masses of data 
to the insightful analysis of intensive case 
studies” is not, however a radical transi 
tion from previous techniques which have 
employed case studies. Nevertheless, the 
author has given a systematic emphasis 
which directs attention to valuable infor- 
mation obtainable from case studies that 
is not yielded from standardized tests 
The author fails to stress the usefulness 
of her approach in the teaching otf 
reading. Mixes A. TINKER. 


University of Minnesota 


RORER, JOHN A., Principles of Democra 
tie Supervision. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum 
bia University, 1940 
The principles of supervision as they 

have been stated by numerous writers in 

the field are critically evaluated in the 
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light of the principles of democracy. The 

result is a timely and very valuable analy- 

sis. The whole question of the real mean- 
ing of democratic leadership in the world 
and in all subdivisions of human affairs 
is one of the focal points of serious 
thought today. Mr. Rorer's analysis con- 
tributes materially to the clarification of 
principle and of detail in the field of 
supervision. The views expressed are 
sound and in line with the present ex- 
cellent materials which are emerging in 
this field. The analyst in this type of 
study inevitably interprets statements in 
the light of his own experience and defi- 
nitions. The original authors are not 
there to interpret their own meaning. 
The tone and temper of Mr. Rorers’ 
analysis, however, is fair and considerate 
throughout. The language and the dis- 
course clearly indicate the author's earn- 
est desire to make an honest analysis. 
Differences of interpretation between the 
analyst and the original writer quoted, as 
well as misinterpretation are inevitable 
in this type of research. No human being 
can avoid them. Differences of inter- 
pretation are usually legitimate and often 
valuable. Nuances of meaning are brought 
out. The present reviewer, for instance, 
found some of his own statements quoted 
and materially clarified by Mr. Rorer’s 
discussion and analysis. He found others 
of his own statements misinterpreted in 
the sense that the interpretations given 
did not occur to him and, in one or two 
instances, would be definitely rejected. 
This is a criticism of the method and not 
of the analyst. 

Two weaknesses, however, might have 
been avoided by the analyst. First, 
although the study is of the principles of 
supervision in the light of democracy, 
there is no where a separate, well or- 
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ganized, and definite statement or su: 

mary ot the principles of democracy. T! 

first chapter sets forth the writer's views 
on democracy admirably but no summary 
is given beyond a paragraph of running 
discourse on page nine. The philosophy 
of democracy is ‘‘assumed” and is “fu: 
ther developed tn the analysis and crit: 
cism to follow’’. This promised develop 
ment does take place excellently well in 
the following pages. The treatment unde: 
these conditions is not unduly difficult 
for the informed or mature student in 
the field; it would be difficult for the 
beginner or for the practical field worker 
Second, the analysis would have been 
very greatly improved if the date had 
been attached to each quotation or if only 
immediately current statements had been 
used. Four authors, for instance, are 
quoted whose writings in the field cover 
ranges of from seven to twenty-two years 
The Yearbooks of the National Depart 
ment of Supervisors which are quoted 
cover a ten year range. Many writers who 
are quoted but once are represented by 
writings all the way from those ten years 
old up to immediately current produc 
tions. Failure to date the statements used 
distinctly confuses and weakens the analy- 
sis, especially for students. 

The minor weaknesses are faults of the 
method and not of the author as for in 
stance, differences and misinterpretations 
noted above. In some places, a form of 
statement or a principle is mildly con- 
demned in one place but an exactly sim- 
ilar form is accepted as reputable in an- 
other. Words which are condemned in one 
place as having undemocratic implications 
are accepted as democratic in another. The 
author in his own summary uses a few 
words and forms which do not truly seem 
to be distinguishable from some which 
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he has criticized earlier. These are minor 
matters. The study, as a whole, is ex- 
cellent and extremely helpful to all stu 
dents of supervision. It concludes with 
a comprehensive and well organized sum 
mary of principles acceptable to the 
analyst. These principles cover the nature, 
the purpose, the organization, and the 
techniques of supervision. Anyone con- 
templating writing in this field or who 
is engaged in supervisory leadership will 
do well to make a careful and detailed 
study of this monograph. 

The reviewer wishes to raise one point 
which is partly beyond the review of the 
book. Democracy, particularly as applied 
to the organization of supervision in this 
monograph, is interpreted not only rather 
ideally but seemingly in terms of small, 
simple face to face groups. This is very 
common in the modern literature on 
democracy in administration or democracy 
in supervision or democracy in any form 
of organization. Machinery, rules, and 
definitions and formal organization arc 
either rejected or mildly condemned. Two 
points occur to the reviewer. First, can 
huge, far-flung, complicated systems, 
where close personal contact and inter- 
action are actually physically impossible, 
even geographically impossible, operate 
on a loosely defined and organized ‘‘co 
operation”? Second, could not the indi 
viduals who operate within the larger 
school systems cooperatively devise organ 
izations, machinery, rules of a fairly ex 
tensive nature? Such an organization 
would be necessarily somewhat formal but 
would be the product of cooperative dis- 
cussion. A group democratically organiz- 
ing its own affairs will surely turn up 
with some form very closely allied to 
standard administrative organizations 
which are condemned in many places per 





se. Mr. Rorer in some places implies that 
this is possible. The reviewer asks if we 
must always place “democracy” in oppo- 
sition to “organization” and ‘‘machinery 
The reviewer is trying to emphasize Dew 
ey's statement that we should not con 
demn organization as such but that we 
should scrutinize the kind of organization 
we have and that we should set up 
organizations to fit situations 

WILLIAM H. BURTON 


Harvard University 


ALEXANDER, WILLIAM M., State Leader- 
ship in Improving Instruction. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1940 


These levels of leadership were derived 
through evaluating the work of the state 
departments in terms of four criteria as 
follows: 


1. Local educational workers should 
have ultimate responsibility for 
selecting the procedures they will 
follow in local efforts to improve 
instruction 


Each program directed towards im 


proving instruction in a_ particular 

division or divisions of a school 

system should provide means of 
! 


facilitating local study, experimenta- 


tion, and appraisal 


3. The improvement of instruction 
should be regarded as a common 
problem of all groups of educational 
workers and provisions should be 
made for securing and coordinating 
each group's contributions towards 
solving the problem 


4. Provisions should be made for s« 
curing evidence concerning the type 
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of service needed by the localities 
and for modifying state department 
activity according to such evidence. 


The activities engaged in by the various 
state departments were determined by 
simple direct inquiry. The members of 
the selected state department staffs were 
interviewed concerning the organization 
ot the departments and the kinds and 
scope of services provided. A_ parallel 
inquiry was made of local educational 
workers. Historical sources and other re- 
lated materials were also examined. The 
criteria were then applied to judge the 
level and general nature of the work 

The first two chapters introduced and 
developed the problem and also give 
some historical background on leadership 
by state departments. The third chapter 
is then devoted to a discussion of the 
acceptance of the leadership service func- 


tion by the three states. This is an ex 


ceptionally good analysis. The fourt! 


chapter sets forth in direct formal fashion 


the staffs and organization of the state de 


partments. The fifth chapter will be ver 


valuable to all readers in that it discus 
the services provided to the local work 
ers by the state departments. This contair 
the gist of the thesis. The final chapt 
is a summary and implications. A g 
bibliography 1s appended 

An excellent picture of the actual 
tivity and leadership together with 
underlying philosophy is given. The mat 
rial is valuable to all students of super 
vision, to city or county superintendent 


and supervisors, amd particularly, ot 


course, to state departments of education 
The author is to be commended also fo 
the form and organization of the report 


it is almost a model of clear-cut logical 


organization 
WiLtuiAM H. BurTON 
Harvard University 
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Address research bulletins and other communications to A. S. Barr, De- 
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South La Salle Street, 


of Scapegoating. Chicago, Illi- 
Central YMCA College, 19 
1943. 72 pp 


This pamphlet represents one of a 
series of explorations undertaken by the 
seminar in Psychological Problems of 
Morale in the Department of Psychology 


at Harvard University. It discusses 


what 
is SCapegoating; Motives in scapegoating ; 


sources of race prejudice in the child; 


types of scapegoaters; the victim; forms 


of scapegoating; dangers of scapegoating 


in wartime; and methods of combatting 


scapegoating. Bibliography 

BeNeEpicT, RUTH, and WELTFISH, GENE 
The Races of Mankind. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet. New York Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 1943 


Public 
31 pp 


Discusses race differences and classih 


cations; and causes and prevention of 


prejudice 


Corre 
Gene 
XXVIII 


BRADLEY, WILLIAM ARTHUR, JR 
lates of Vocational Preferences 
tic Psychology Monograph 
(November, 1943), 70 pp 


The purpose of this investigation is 
to determine the correlates of vocational 
preference, the occupation of parent, in 
telligence, course of study pursued, and 
marks in certain required courses among 
high school and college students. 


Ry f Public 
New York 
1944 


Brown, Eari. Why Race 
Affairs Pamphlets, No. 87 
Public Affairs 
31 pp 
A comprehensive social and econom: 

program for relieving racial tensions based 


Committee, Inc., 


upon an on-the-spot survey of the back 
ground of the Detroit riots of last June 
D. Placement 1 

at ti é Unis 


CHEYDLEUR, FREDERIK 
in F 
of Wisconsin the Univer 
sity of Wisconsin, No Madison, 

of Wisconsin, 1943 


yreign Languages ersity 
Bulletin of 
2686 
Records, University 
PP 

This 
results of pioneer 
University of Wisconsin in this area 
E. and 
Syntax List. Publi 
Modern 
Languages, American Council on Edu 
cation. New York: Henry Holt and 


Company, 1943. 271 pp 


bulletin summarizes briefly the 


investigations at the 


Poston, LA 


CLARK, RICHARD 
RENCE, JR. Frene/ 


cations of the Committee on 


A quantitative study of French syntax 
undertaken in order to provide objective 
material for instruction 


Davis, Don E. An Investigatios 
Governmental Agencies of the Stat 
Kansas. Studies 
XXIII, No. 11 
Kansas State Teachers College, 
95 pp 

This investigation has as its main ob 


in Education Vol 
Emporia, Kansas 
1943 


jective an analysis of the governmental 
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agencies of the state of Kansas as they 
existed on January 1, 1943: general gov- 
ernment agencies; agencies providing 
protection to person and property; de- 
velopment and conservation of natural 
resources; health and sanitation; libraries; 
public education; and highways. 


Fox, WILLIAM H. An Analytical Study 
of January-February (1943) Entering 
Freshmen at Indiana University. Bulle- 
tin of the School of Education. Bloom- 
ington, Indiana: Bureau of Cooperative 
Research and Field Service, Indiana 
University, 1944. 50 pp 
Comparison of the January—February 

group with a sample taken from a more 
normal group; analysis of personal data 
of the January—February freshmen; a com 
parison of the part of the group which 
has accelerated with the remainder of the 
group which entered with normal pre- 
requisites; and analysis of relationships 
involving the January—February freshmen, 
and prediction of achievement for a simi- 
lar group. Bibliography 

HENDRICKSON, ANDREW. Trends in Pudb- 
lie School Adult Education in Cities of 
the United States, 1929-1939. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1943. 167 pp. 

Trends in public school adult education 
in cities of the United States in 1929 
1939: administration; teaching personnel ; 
student personnel; and curriculum and 
teaching. Bibliography 
LENROOT, KATHARINE F. Controlling Ju- 

venile Delinquency. U. S. Department 

of Labor, Children’s Bureau Publica 
tion 301. Washington, D. C.: U. § 

Government Printing Office, 1943. 27 

PP 

Discusses strengthening of resources 
needed by all children; protection of 
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groups of children especially vulnerable 
to delinquency; control of harmful infi 
ences in the community; services for the 
delinquent child and the child with be 
havior problems; and procedures for 
action. 

LENROOT, KATHARINE F. Understand. 
Juvenile Delinquency. U. S. Depart 
ment of Labor, Children’s Bureau Put 
lication 300. Washington, D. C.: U. s 
Government Printing Office, 1943. 52 
PP- 

This bulletin was prepared to meet t 
demand by parents and other interested 
citizens, as well as professional groups, 
for up-to-date material on the subject of 
juvenile delinquency. 

McGINNIs, Howarp J. Prognostic Value 
of High School Grades. East Carolina 
Teachers College Bulletin, XXXIV, 
No. 4. Greenville, North Carolina 
East Carolina Teachers College, 1943 
26 PP 
According to this study, students who 

have a high grade average in high school 

are quite certain to carry college work 
successfully and are six times as likely to 

graduate from college as those with a 

very low grade average in high school 

MILES, JOHN ROBERT. An Evaluative Sur- 
vey of Educational Recordings for 
Classroom Use. Reprinted from Ab- 
stracts of Doctoral Dissertations, No. 
38. Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State 
University Press, 1942. 10 pp 
Gives findings for an evaluative survey 

of recordings available for school use. 

Mitts, C. N. and others. Teacher Edua- 
cation. Field Service Bulletin, Vol. VI, 
No. 4. Normal, Illinois: Illinois State 
Normal University, 1943. 26 pp. 
Discusses functions of a department of 

mathematics in a teachers college; mathe- 
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matics in general education; some objec 
tives in the professional preparation ot 
high school teachers of mathematics; the 
mathematics program in the high school; 
arithmetic, foundation of 
tics; and mathematics in the war program 


the mathema 


ORLEANS, JACoB S. and SAXE, EMANUEL. 
An Analysis of the Arithmetic Knowl- 
edge of High School Pupils. City Col- 
lege Research Studies in Education, 
No. 2. New York City: The College 
of City of New York, School of Edu- 
cation, 1943. 144 pp. 

The authors wish attention called to the 
fact that of the 2,281 pupils studied, 648 
were from seven out-of-town school sys- 
tems. The study treats of the learning dith 
culties of pupils in commercial arithmetic 


Pitt, WILLIAM J. Training Through Re 
New York: Bureau of Publi- 
Teachers Columbia 
University, 1942 


realion 
cations, College, 
74 pp. 
Discusses radio and record listening; 
movies; relaxing; hobbies; getting games 
going; games for small groups; indoor 
activities; education; Outside camp; and 
organization for leisure activity. 


Proceedings of the Twentieth Annual 
Educational Conference and the Nint/ 
Annual Meeting of the Kentucky Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 

Bulletin of the Bureau of 

School Service, XVI, No. 2. 

ton, Kentucky: College of Education, 

University of Kentucky, 1943. 155 pp 


Schools. 


Lexing- 


Presents papers on the following: the 
South at its best; the foundations of an 
international food pantry; education in 
public administration; sociological prob- 
lems in the postwar period; education in 
Kentucky in the period ; 


postwar the 
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American heritage; an approach to post 
war education; the responsibility of non 
state-supported colleges for initiating and 
developing programs in postwar educa- 
tion; persistent trends in education in 
Kentucky; Kentucky population changes 
in relation to postwar school problems; 
financial policy for the support of Ken 
tucky schools in the postwar period; pub 
lic works and postwar education in Ken 
tucky; interstate cooperation and regional 
Organization; and 
present military program for postwar edu 
cation in Kentucky 


implications of the 


REID, SEERLEY. The Fourth R: A Critical 
Examination of Three Series of School 
Broadcasts Produced by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, 1940-41. Re 
printed from Abstracts of Doctoral Dis- 
sertations, No. 37. Columbus, Ohio 
The Ohio State University Press, 1942 
o pp 
Presents a summary of findings grow- 

ing out of the evaluation of three school 

broadcasts produced by the Columbia 

Broadcasting System 


Safety School Shop 
Safety Education Series. Chicago: Na- 
1944. 55 


E 4uCaLION Pay Lhe 


tional Safety Council, Inc., 


PP 

Discusses responsibility for safe work- 
ing conditions and practices; general con 
ditions affecting the safety program such 
as: general safety conditions, protecting 
the student, housekeeping, accident report 
ing, regulations, legal lability, and pro- 


tective insurance; factors affecting the 


trainee: physical versus human causes of 
accidents, human factors to be considered, 
and girl and women trainees; and gen- 
instructional 


eral practices 
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STENIUS, ARTHUR CHARLES. Radio Edu- 
cation in Europe. Reprinted from Ab- 
stracts of Doctoral Dissertations, No. 
37. Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State 
University Press, 1942. 8 pp 
This is a study of educational broad 

casting in ten European countries, namely, 

Belgium, Denmark, France, Holland, Ger- 

many, England, Norway, Italy, Sweden, 

and Switzerland 


STEWART, MAXWELL S. The Smiths and 
Their Wartime Budgets. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet. New York: Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 1944. 32 pp 
Discusses inflation, its effects on the 

average family and how it may be 

prevented. 

Teachers’ Salaries and the Public Welfare 
Research Bulletin, X XI, No. 4. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Research Division, Na 
tional Education Association, 1943. 25 
PP 
Discusses topics such as: why empha 


size teachers salaries; teachers’ salaries 
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are too low; salaries should be raised 
now; salaries can be raised—rnou: ar 
local, state, and federal action needed 


The Canadian Council for Educational R 
search, 1939-43. Edmonton, Canad 
The Canadian Council for Educationa 
Research, 1943. 79 pp 
Presents a brief summary of some 


studies 


WESTERVELT, GRETCHEN, and others. 4 
Basic Book Collection for Elementary 
Grades. Chicago: American Library As 
sociation, 1943. 133 pp 
An annotated bibliography classified 

cording to the following: generai works 

philosophy; religion and mythology; s: 

cial sciences; fairy tales—folklore; leg 


ends, sagas; language; science; useful 
arts; fine arts; literature; history; travel 
and geography biography; fiction; and 

picture books and easy books | 




















Research News and Communications 


Address all research news and communications to Carter V. Good, 
Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Higher Education of Negroes.—A four- 
volume report of a congressionally spon- 
sored survey of higher education among 
Negroes recently was published by the 
U. S. Otfice of Education. On the timely 
and crucial problem of race relations, rec- 
ommendations are made to both Negro 


and white institutions. Recommendations 


to the former are 

1. That they collect as much intorma 
tion as possible about Negroes and tech- 
niques of race-adjustment experiments and 
activities, and disseminate this information 
to both Negroes and white persons 

2. That they cooperate with other col 
leges to develop union library lists on the 
Negro and race relations, and arrange 
interlibrary loans 

3. That those which have not already 
done so inaugurate scientific study of the 
Negro and other races, and of their con- 
tributions to American and world culture 


regular curriculum 


as a part of the 
offering 

4. That they recognize their special re 
sponsibility to this minority group and 
cooperate with other community agencies 
to develop minority group strategies 1 
attacking interracial problems, to encour 
age civic responsibility and participation, 


n 


and to remove the stigma of inferiority 
Recommendations to white persons and 
their institutions of higher learning in the 


South are 














1. That they join with similar Negr 
institutions to develop a constructive pro 
gram for better race relations in line with 
the suggestions made to Negroes 

2. That to develop qualified leaders 
work out ways and means of mak 
available to Negri 


scholars, and assist in providing oppor 


they 
ing their facilities 
tunities, facilities, and leadership for the 
development of research among Negroes 

3. That they 


assume increasingly the 


responsibility of pointing out to th 


majority group the economic significance 


and social implications of providing equal 


ity of educational 


and occupational oppor 
tunities tor Negrocs 
4. That they 


ically, and 


continually, crt 


between 


cxamine 
fairly the relation 
democratic ideals and their practices with 
respect to the consideration an 
ot Negroes 

recommendations ar 


Negroes and t 


The following 


umong those made to 


their institutions of learning regarding 


their educational programs 

1. That they study the socio-economik 
factors in the life of their regions, states, 
nd communities, and apply the findings 
NG CoNChusions to their programs 

2. That they begin an aggressive attack 
purposes 
students 


s of the 


in the light of the ne« 
they enroll 


3. That they assume lea 


proving the health status of Negroes 


dership in im 
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4. That they provide comprehensive 
programs of vocational guidance for their 
students 


‘ 


That they attempt to fill the cultural 
gaps in their students’ backgrounds, as 
caused by the low economic status of the 
families of a majority of Negro college 
students 

6. That they cooperate with high 
schools, white institutions, and commun- 
ity agencies to coordinate and expand 
educational facilities, and to improve con- 
ditions for Negroes. 

State and federal governments are 
asked to 


1. Take steps to assure that equaliza- 
tion funds of the state reach the source 
for which intended. 

2. Take steps to provide equality of 
educational opportunity for Negroes. 

3. Participate in developing high-grade 
university education for either the Negro 
or white race or both, wherever in the 
country it cannot be done from other 
public or private sources. 

4. Utilize competent Negroes to an in- 
creasing extent in formulating educational 
programs 


Rockefeller Foundation —During 1943 
the appropriations of the Rockefeller 
Foundation amounted to $7,760,186. The 
income of the foundation from invest- 
ments during the year was $8,079,164. 
Of the money appropriated during the 
year, 69 per cent was for work in the 
United States and 31 per cent for work 
in other countries. The appropriations 
were distributed for the most part in six 
major fields, roughly as follows: 


Public health ........_- $2,450,000 
Medical sciences _....__- 1,529,000 
Natural sciences _......- 599,000 


Social sciences $1,068,000 
Humanities Aciciinncisieses Ren 
Program in China ___--- 108,000 


Willard E. Givens ot 
the N. E. A. analyzes six national prob- 
lems in education as follows 


Critical Issue 


1. The role of education in making 
and keeping the peace. The development 
of agencies such as the Cultural Relation 
Division in the State Department, the sec 
tion of the U. S. Office of Education deal 
ing with international relations, and the 
Harper's Ferry Conference all represent 
major steps forward. In the field of pub 
lications, Education and the People 
Peace, by the Educational Policies Com 
mission, is especially significant. 


2. An adequate appreciation of educa 
tion and of the work of teachers in 
building a great nation. Teachers by their 
war work have merited the appreciation 
of many people. Most of this has been 
done on a local basis. The state and na- 
tional story has yet to be told. Also, no 
one yet has really dramatized the role of 
education in peacetime, as well as the 
war period, although the publications of 
the N. E. A. Educational Policies Com 
mission have been important contributions 


3. The formation of a revitalized and 
more comprehensive program of public 
education for the postwar years. Although 
many groups are working upon the im- 
provement of the educational program, 
the mosaic is still uneven and dispersed 
Lay groups have shown a promising in- 
terest (e.g., the survey by the Virginia 
State Chamber of Commerce). Both the 
E. P. C. and the N. E. A. Research Di- 
vision have statements in process. The re- 
ports of the National Resources Planning 
Board and of the U. S. Office of Educa 
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tion are of great value. Some state asso- 
ciations have issued challenging reports 

4. The development of a unified pro 
Significant and 
The pro- 


fession with a socially 
constructive program of action 
gram of the N. E. A. has done much to 
develop a unified profession. Especially 
noteworthy are the publications of the 
Research Division and of various depart 
ments, the regional conferences, the joint 
state and national association activities 
(such as the War and Peace Fund), and 
the N. E 


5. The development of a federal policy 


A. convention at Indianapolis 


and program of education properly co- 
ordinated with the functions of the states 
The federal policy of education continues 
incomplete and contradictory. Various pub- 
lications of the N. E. A. have developed 
aspects of the problem, particularly the 
fiscal angle. The report of the Treasury's 
committee on federal and state relation- 
ships may be a milestone. The hearings 
on the federal aid bill (S. 637) contain 
a wealth of important ideas and statistical 
facts. 

6. The identification from the past ten 
years of the lessons that education must 
learn, if schools are to meet the needs of 
American society. Much needs to be done 
to meet the specific shortages revealed by 
the depression and the war emergency 
Many of these are the negative results of 
our failure to meet issues (1) to (5), as 
referred to above. Once again the E. P. C. 
reports, the reports of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals, 
and the yearbooks of the A. A. S. A. have 
made helpful contributions 


Instructional Problems. — Ernest Horn 
of the University of Iowa outlines the 
major instructional problems of today in 
these terms: 


RESEARCH NEWS AND COMMUNICATIONS "19 


1. How can we reduce the curr 
load? The evidence is 
we are asking children to learn tar more 
than can be learned well enough to be ot 
This 
true, even if we consider merely the num- 
ber of , 


skills, attitudes, and 
that we seek to develop. The load is made 


pertectly clear that 


any practical use statement holds 


knowledge 


still heavier by the tendency to push down 
upon immature children many problems 
that are tough for the average college 
graduate, This tendency is particularly 
noticeable in the social studies. This prob- 
lem was recognized as serious, even as 
early as 1900, but in spite of many sug- 
gestions for its solution, it has become 
steadily more acute and is intensified just 
now because of the unusual demands for 
introducing new materials to meet the 
needs of the war and 
Two lines of attack seem to be indicated 
first, very critical attention to the problem 
of eliminating relatively less valuable 
material and the careful reorganization of 
what remains; second, much more care- 
ful consideration of the needs, interests, 
and abilities of children at each grade 
level. 

2. How can we bridge the gap between 
modern professional knowledge and theory 
and actual classroom practice? The solu- 
tion to this problem would seem to in- 
volve a different type of professional edu- 
cation, both pre-service and in-service. 
Education at all levels could be revolu- 
tionized by bringing practice in all schools 
up to the level of the practice in the best 


postwar periods 


schools. 

3. How can more able teachers be se 
cured? Common well as evi- 
dence, indicates that schools which pay 
better salaries and provide better profes- 
sional secure more efficient serv- 
ices. More evidence will be available from 


sense, as 


status 








oe eae" 

















to men in the armed 


he tests given 
forces. We need to create a demand for 
high-grade professional services and a 
willingness to pay for such services sal- 
anes commensurate with equal levels of 
attainment in other professional helds 
How long will we continue our stupid 
licy of a different salary schedule for 
elementary, junior, and senior high school 
teachers? There is good reason to believe, 
from evidence on child development, that 


good teaching 1s even more important in 
early than in later grades. Poor teaching 
in the early years hampers or frustrates 
both present and future achievement 
Moreover, there are many defects which, 
if not removed very carly, are either in 
possible or very difhcult to correct in 
later years 

4. How can we provide at least the 
minimum of instructional equipment nec 
essary for the attainment of objectives set 


up to guide instruction? At the present 


time our library facilities, not to speak 


of other types of instructional equipment 
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are shametully inadequate. Even skillfu 
teachers are hamstrung by the impover 
ished facilities provided 

5. How 
provision for individual differences’ Thi 


can we make more adequate 


involves a re-examination of our whol 
concept of grade organization, but what 
ever organization is adopted, the probler 
of individual differences will still b 
serious. It has been shown to be so ever 
under ability grouping. One practicable 
aid in meeting this problem is to pri 
vide at each grade level books with 
range of difficulty commensurate with t! 
distribution of abilities among 
children 

6. How can we combat fickleness, sl 





ganmindedness, superficiality, and rom 
ticism in educational writing and think 
ing? Good practices frequently are aban 
doned and inefficient practices are intr 
duced without any sound supporting ev: 
dence or theory. This problem is close! 
related to all those given above, an 


particularly to problem 2 











Two Measures From One 
Test Score 


How do the AMERICAN SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
measure both the grade equivalent and the age equivalent of each 
pupil from his scores made on the tests of each important school 
subject in the first six years of the school course of study? 


The AMERICAN SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT TESTS have 
been so constructed that each question situation presents several pos- 
sible answers (four are generally given), from which the required 
test fact is to be selected. 


To determine the answers to such questions of a test so con- 
structed evidently includes success in learning the facts given in the 
school subject, and also the success of the growing capacity of the 
mind of each pupil to form a personal judgment of the differences 
of meaning given by each of the possible answers. The first of these 
requirements is measured as the grade equivalent attained by the 


pupil. The second requirement is related to the particular pupil's 
growing capacity of mental action and gives the age equivalent. 
This age is compared with his chronological age. 


These tests are of great value to the teacher as an aid in meeting 
the individual needs of each pupil. 


The following AMERICAN SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
for grades one through six are now available: PRIMARY BAT- 
TERY I, for Grade One, Forms A and B; PRIMARY BATTERY 
Il, for Grades Two and Three, Forms A, B, and C; and the INTER- 
MEDIATE BATTERY, for Grades Four, Five, and Six, Forms A, 
B, and C. There is also the AMERICAN SCHOOL READING 
READINESS TEST, Form A, for use at the beginning of the schoo! 
year. 

Ask for your free sample sets of these tests. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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Reprints and Research Monographs 
we ohaen from the Seanad of ental Education 


Monographs 


The Shi Federal Taxes and Its Implications for 
the Publte Sonate, Ressarch M Monograph No. 1, te Leal. 
Chisholm, 84 pp. $2.00. 


Reprints 
The Attitude of Teachers Toward Supervision, by A. S. 
leash Reppen, 65 pp. 50¢. 
Scholastic Achievement 


‘actors Underlying U: 
of College Freckan, by R Hepaar, 40 pp. 709 


Algebra 
Reflected in the Requtrements and Examinations of the 
College carn Een 
96 pp. $1.00. 
Parent-Child Relationships From the Child's Pott of 
View, by Alice Sowers, 27 pp. 50¢. 
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oe oe eon cone the same ad- 
), Journal Educational Reserrch, $2.00; Journal of 
$3.00; for both (10 or more sub- 

scriptions), $5.00. Further information on request. 
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Box 2, Education Blidg., University of Wisconsin 
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